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Dot’s a Pee in Your Ponnet. | 
ae ae | 
BY MRS. E. R. B. 
| goes me out unto my little hive 
Shust as prave as a corporal’s guard, ~ 
With a shmile on my face I save for mine 
wife 
Vhen I try not to look very schkared. 
What you tink? Dot bees meet me at the 
door— : 
Thousan’ hiss, thousan’ pinch, thousan’ 
sass, 
Und de more I shump and de more I roar 
Und de more I roll me on the grass— 





Ho, dot’s a pee in your ponnet! 
Ho, dot’s one on your sight! 

me pee, mine friend ? Dare’s fifty a minute ! 
Dare’sswarms! and dey means to unite! 


Vell, it kool down shome, and she laugh, 
mine vife, 

Und she say, when dey shwell me all over— 
It'sshust pecause when you go todot hive, 
You forgots to take along de paper— 

De pig leetle book dot the honey-man sells, 
Mit those hive dis side of his fence— 

Und dill you do, den you shump and yell 
Dill youdon’t know where to commence.”’ 





Ho, dot’s a pee in your ponnet! 
Ho, dot’s one on your sight! 

me pee, mine friend ? Dare’s fifty a minute ! 
Dare’s swarms! and dey means to unite! 


Who is tends dose pees? Mine vife, mine 
friend— 
Mine vife and mine vife’s dear mother. 
What you tink by de looks doze pees pretend 
Doze wimmins vas as swheet as der clover. 
But dough J paid for dot out-west pook, 
_ It’s shust de shame way mit de pees, 
Und I climb de fence mit a shide-long look, 
Vhile dey sof’ly laugh and call doze geeze— 


Ho, dot’s a pee in your ponnet, etc. 


<P 


What Shall We Do for the Future? 


BY ED JOLLEY. 





What will the bee-keepers do 
In twenty or thirty years hence, 
With the slaughter of forests and forage— 
The nectar supply will come whence ? 
Our basswood is fast disappearing, 
The clover gives way to the grain, 
The woodman spares not in his havoc— — 
Soon little that yields will remain. ' 








Bees Working on the Willow Bloom. 


The sources of yore are thinned down, Take slips of the basswood and plant them Plant asters about in the marshes, 

Soon little or naught will be left, Along on the hillside and dell, Sow Alsike abroad in your fiields— 
Unless we wake up to our duty In fence-rows, corners and places It will pay you well for its fodder, 

Of honey we'll surely be bereft. Wherever you think they'll do well. Besides the fine honey it yields. 
Then Duty is calling us, friends, Sow catnip around on the rough lands, Sweet clover put out in the pasture. 

‘Tis pointing the way out ahead; In the crags of the rocks on the bill, And along by the wayside and stream ; 
We must fill up the gaps that are growing, By roadside, and brooks in the meadows, And the ills that now threaten our future 





Before what we have are all dead. And places too rough for to till. | Will pass away much like a dream. 
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Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Best Size of Frames for Extracted Honey. 


BY CHAS. 


DADANT. 


Since the publication of my article on the size of bee- 
hives (page 166), I have received several letters of enquiry 
asking my opinion of the best size of frames for producing 
extracted honey, and whether I consider the 12-frame Lang- 
stroth hive as good as the 10-frame Quinby. 


For a number of years I made experiments on the size of 
hives, and for the past 28 yearsI have been publishing my 
views, mainly in bee-journals published in the French lan- 
guage, and I feel not a little pride in saying that my argu- 
ments, in favor of the large frames and large hives, seem to 
prevail in Europe; for the large Quinby hive is now very 
largely used in France, Switzerland, and the French-speaking 
countries, under the name of Dadant, Dadant-Blatt, and Im- 
proved-Dadant hive. Yet, this hive is nothing but a very 
plain movable-frame hive, the invention of Mr. Langstroth, 
who was the first man to make a practicable hanging-frame 
hive, with movable ceiling. Quinby only changed the size of 
the frame, retaining the main features of the Langstroth 
hive. To this I added but a few minor improvements, and in- 
creased the number of the frames, making a slightly larger 
hive than either Langstroth or Quinby recommended. The 
European bee-keepers have set aside the names of the two 
original and main inventors, to call the hive the Dadant. 


Now another bee-keeper, Mr. Blatt, acted probably upon 
a hint that I gave in ‘* Langstroth Revised,” and which read 
as follows: ‘“The lLangstroth-Simplicity frame is long 
enough, but hardly deep enough. The Quinby frame is deep 
enough, but would be better if alittle shorter.” Mr. Blatt 
reduced the length of the frames of the Dadant to the exact 
length of the Langstroth frames, preserving its height. This 
hive, which agrees exactly with the criticism above-mentioned, 
is now called the Dadant-Blatt, and I will say that if we had 
not so many hives of the former style, I would bein favor of 
adopting it without hesitating. Still, I would decrease the 
height of the hive so as to be able to make the body out of 12- 
inch lumber, as it is usually difficult, in this country, to pro- 
cure lumber more than 12 inches wide in any quantity. Then 
the Langstroth frame would be enlarged 1% inches in depth. 
This increase would give 16,360 cells more in a 10-frame 
hive, allowing the queen a sufficient space to lay about 5,600 
eggs per day. 

In the editorial on page 172, our friend Ernest Root is 
quoted, who complains of the nuisance to the manufacturer 
of being compelled to make special covers, supers and bottom- 
boards, for so many different hives, and of all the nuisances 
that would be avoided if we all used the same size hives. Those 
who wish to try this Blatt hive with their 10-frame Lang- 
stroth, need change neither cover, supers, nor bottom-boards. 
They need only deepen the hive by adding a cleat 1% inches 
wide, and changing the depth of the frames. But such an ex- 
periment to be conclusive, should be made on more than one 
or two hives. Hamilton, Ill. 


{Mr. Dadant will soon continue his series of interesting 
articles on the production of extracted honey, in these col- 
umns. He will next describe the methods as practiced in the 
Dadant apiaries.—Tue EpIror. | 


x? 
Ke 
Spreading Brood—When and How to Do It. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


As the time of the year is upon us when active work must 
commence in the apiary, I thought that a few words on 
spreading brood would not be amiss, especially as some seem 
prone to think that Doolittle recommends an indiscriminate 
practice in this matter. If in any article that I have ever 
written 1 have conveyed the impression that an indiscriminate 
spreading of the brood would be of value, either to the novice 
or the expert, I wish to take it all back, for I never wished to 
convey any such idea. 

In some of my articles I have placed the time of commenc- 
ing to spread the brood about May first. This was done with 
the expectation that each one would use judgment, that judg- 
ment to be based upon their locality, the condition of the bees 
and the advancement of the season. For instance: One sea- 
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son, when the first of May arrived, there was not a Particie of 
brood in any of my hives to spread. For me to have trieg t 
spread the brood at that time would have shown that | Ae 
devoid of common-sense. Again, in 1878, when the first 
of May arrived, allof my hives were filled with brood and 
bees, some colonies having eggs and larve in the queen-coj}s 
preparatory to swarming. To have waited till the first of 
May before touching the bees, in such an early season ag was 
that of 1878, would have shown that I was not up with the 
times as I should have been. 


Once more: All colonies in any apiary cannot be treated 
alike. ‘Take an ordinary year in this locality, the date being 
May lst. In the first hive we open we find a goodly number 
of bees, say enough to cover seven combs on a frosty morning 
We open the hive and find brood in only five combs. The cep. 
ter comb of the five has brood in it nearly to the bottom anq 
side-bars, as well as at the top. The two on either side of i; 
are two-thirds filled, while the two outer frames have brood 
in each, to the amount of one-third of a frame full. Now. 
practical experience covering a period of more than 20 years. 
has proven to me that a gain of two days in bees can be 
secured by reversing those combs of brood, or, in other words. 
placing the middle combs, or those fullest of brood, on the 
outside, and those from the outside having the least brood ip 
them, in the center. By this plan we have not really spread 
the brood, but we have placed it in such shape that we have 
made an ample number of bees desire all the brood which they 
could care for, and the resultis, that in about a week, or the 
next time we open that hive, we find those five frames al] solid 
with brood—a state of things which always delights any bee- 
keeper. ; 

We now put a comb of honey, having its sealing broken, 
in the center of these five filled combs of brood, which so 
stimulates the bees, by its removal, that, should a cold night 
now occur, the bees will be so active that the required temper- 
ature is kept right up, and a gain of two or three days more is 
made. So we keep on with this colony till the hive is filled 
with bees and brood, and that at the right time to take advant- 
age of the honey harvest when it arrives. Having the bees 
thus, they will make all the difference between a full crop of 
honey and half a crop, or in extreme cases or short seasons, 
no crop atall. Will not this then pay for the fun we have had 
in thus building up that colony of bees ? 








The next hive I come to gives off a light buzzing sound, 
scattered down between two or three spaces between the combs, 
thus showing that there are but few bees in the hive, for I do 
not know that I ever opened a very weak colony without hear- 
ing this sound. I know that it is weak in bees from this, but 
am surprised to find that they have brood in three combs, and 
the wonder is that the bees have held that brood as well as 
they have. Now should I treat this colony as J did the first, 
any one would say I was a fool. This colony has all of the 
brood crowded together, so there is only just space enough 
between the combs for a single tier of bees to stand, or whatis 
known as ‘‘ the contraction plan” is used, and the bees are 
shut on these combs of brood and tucked up as warm as possi- 
ble, so that they can hold this brood till it matures. Here 
they are kept till they have these frames filled with brood, 
clear down to the bottom corners, and till the bees begin to 
crowd out beyond the division-board, when it is time to treat 
this colony the same as we did the first, and they should not 
be so treated any earlier. 


Away back, years ago, after a hard winter, my bees came 
out very weak in the spring, I having only 46 remnants of 
colonies left. About May lst, I went to visit a bee-keeper 
living in a warm, sunny nook, and found him spreading brood, 
with his colonies all in a prosperous condition. I came home 
to my own poor apiary, situated in its bleak location, and 
when I really saw how poor it was I came nearly being dis- 
couraged. Isat down and meditated ahout buying bees, but 
to do so at that time meant running in debt. I finally decided 
no, and went to work with a will to do the best I could with 
those I had, on the plan above given. I gave the bees attet- 
tion just when it was needed, according to my best judgment, 
leaving no stone unturned which I thought would add a far- 
thing to the success I was striving for, and in the fall ! had 
almost $1,600 as my pay, the 46 colonies producing an aver- 
age of a little over 106 pounds of comb honey per colony, 
spring count. This put an ambition into my life never before 
enjoyed, and which has had much to do with my love for the 
work in the apiary that has followed me ever since. 


After 26 years of work in the apiary, I can truly say 
that there is no pleasure in apicultural life greater than that 
which comes in making colonies build up in time for the honey 
harvest, so as to work to the best advantage in it. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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«Uniting Colonies of Bees.’’ the season proves to be a good one, you can extract just before 
the flow commences. If a poor one, leave it there, and let the 
BY CHAS. F. MUTH. bees draw on their surplus as they require. The season can 
a S » above caption on page 71 of the “Old | almost invariably be foretold by the amount of rain during 
R Be ; a eae the idea, as has been the case | the winter. That is, if we have a sufficient amount of rain, 


many times, that the least of our bee-keeping friends, and I 
include our ** posted” friends, have a good understanding of 
ae be understood that any colony in normal condi- 
tion, i. e., having a laying queen, will accept, without any 
trouble, any colony which has been queenless for at least 24 
hours. Consequently, if you want to unite two colonies stand- 
ing side by side, deprive oneof its queen, and the next day, or 
the day following, hang the combs with adhering bees of the 
one colony in the second story of the other colony, immediately 
above the bees below, and remove the empty stand. The 
npited colonies will use the same entrance, and no fighting 
willbe done. If you are preparing your bees for winter, and 
want to confine all to the brood-chamber, brush them down 
the next day, or any day thereafter. No harm will be done. 

It should also be understood that you can never unite a 
colony having a virgin queen with a colony in normal condi- 
tion. If you do it anyhow, and no matter what precautions 
you may take, the last bee of theone party will be killed be- 
fore the fight ends. There are no infallible rules laid down 
by the bees, nor the bee-keeping fraternity, but the above 
rules hold good in nine cases out of ten. Convince yourselves. 

se Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bee-Keeping in California. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


[ do not know when I enjoyed myself any better than I 
did at the California State bee-convention, Feb. 5, 1895. It 
seemed so much like old times. 

I see they were crying cold weather away down South the 
firstof March. Well, we have had a splendid winter here in 
California. C. W. Dayton, at Florence, Calif., says bees were 
gathering pollen and honey rapidly on Jan. 13. They were 
no doubt gathering from the eucalyptus, as there are many 
groves in and around Florence. The fragrance from eucalyptus 
honey is remarkable. I have often wondered why California 
bee-keepers did not set out the trees around or near their 
apiaries. They are a remarkably fast-growing tree, and can 
be had of any nursery-man at one dollar per hundred. After 
the first year they need but very little water. 


Iam asked by many Eastern correspondents, why bees 
cannot be keptin the valleys as well as in the mountains. 
They are kept in many localities in the valleys, and in other 
localities the inhabitants proclaim them a nuisance. Then 
the honey is not, as a general] rule, of a good quality. In 
many cases, I think they are like the old lady who lived near 
me in Wisconsin. The first season that I kept bees there she 
complained bitterly that my bees were carrying all of her cur- 
rant blossoms away, and she should not raise asingle currant, 
etc.! Another thing, she was afraid for her life every time 
she went out-doors, for the pesky things she knew would sting 
her to death some day ! 

sees do remarkably well in the valleys, so far as increase, 
storing honey, making wax, etc., is concerned, and at certain 
seasons they store a first-rate article of honey. A Mr. Konkle, 


three miles west of Santa Ana, rears lots of them for sale, and 
for their wax. He increased from.15 (and the most of them 
only nuclei) to 130 colonies last season, and in a dry year 
when bees in the mountains were starving to death. All are 


in splendid condition, and the most of them in two-story hives, 
and extra heavy with honey. He is selling them to good ad- 
Vantage this season to mountain bee-keepers to restock their 
aplaries, 

Mr. J. Fox has a mountain apiary and a valley ranch, 
three miles south of Santa Ana. He always keeps some bees 
on his valley ranch. He moved a part of his mountain bees 
down to the valley last season. He lost about one-half of 
those left in the mountains, and now he is moving bees up 
‘rom the valley to restock his mountain apiary. You must 
know that nuclei of two and three gomubs will winter here just 
as well as a full colony. I have sa&, and still believe, that 
aay are self-sustaining in all seasons, if properly managed. 
Mr. McIntyre, atthe convention in Los Angeles, if I mistake 
hot, made the statement that he fed but very little the past 
season, and cousidered his bees in very good condition. His 
plan 's my plan, or my plan is his plan, I care not which way 
you take it. That is, never to extract after the bees show a 
disposition to rob. Let them fill up the supers, and let it re- 
It is not lost, for if 


main on the hive until the next season. 








we can with a certainty expect the bees to store some surplus. 
We cannot always predict the amount, for that depends a 
great sight upon the weather, the same as it does in the East 
or South. 

On the above plan, the bees cost nothing in a poor season, 
and in a good season they are almost sure to give us the 
sweets. Quite a proportion of bee-keepers here extract all 
they can possibly get, which leaves the bees in bad condition 
for a dry season. x Santa Ana, Calif. 


The Will of the Queen. 


BY GEO. BISCHOFF. 


Can a queen lay eggs at will, some for worker-bees, and 
some for drones? I say yes. In the first place we must 
know a bee is an insect, although I noticed in the American 
Bee Journal of last year, that some big bee-man in Iowa has 
discovered that the bee in an animal—which is right. So do 
men belong to the animal class, but it is not necessary that a 
man must be a mule. 

The life of the insect is different from any other animal. 
Take the hen—she will lay eggs without a rooster, but they 
willnot hatch. But take a laying worker-bee—she will lay 
the cells full of eggs, and they all hatch, but nothing but 
drones—and they are no good. Now take a queen that had 
no chance to meet a drone—she will lay eggs in time, and 
they hatch, but all drones, and they are as good as any. 


Here is another thing: Weall knowif we have a pure 
Italian queen, and she is mated with a black drone, her 
progeny will be hybrids, but the drones are pure. Why is 
this? I willtry to explainit. The ovaries, or egg-sac, is 
divided into two parts, as it is very nicely illustrated in 
‘*Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” Revised by Dadant, page 
56, plate 5. You will notice, where the two channels come 
together, below it is a round ball, with muscles around it, this 
is the sperm-sac. Now, whenever she lays an egg for a 
worker- bee, she will squeeze that ball with her muscles, and 
fertilize the egg when it comes in position with the ball; but 
for a drone, she will let it pass without fertilization. That is 
the reason why drones are pure, andit is also plain that the 
queen can at will lay an egg for a drone or a worker bee. 

Burlington, Iowa. 
Ke 


No. 2.—Bits of Experience, and a Few Ques- 
tions Suggested by Them. 


BY T. I. DUGDALE. 


(Continued from page 232.) 

We also made experiments with several kinds of mineral 
wax, to learn if possible if the cost of foundation could not 
be reduced. Al! these tests proved unsatisfactory, and it was 
found that only pure beeswax was a success. 

I have since used considerable comb foundation in my 
work, and have tried full sheets, part sheets, and starters 
only, in the brood-chamber, and have finally reached the con- 
clusion that if it is increase as well as honey we want, then 
full sheets are the thing to use; but if honey alone is the 
object in view, I firmly believe that starters properly used will 
give equally as good results, and will have a tendency to pre- 
vent swarming, as the bees, having been induced to make a 
start in the sections, do not build comb in the body of the hive 
so fast, and the queen will use it about as fast as built. Of 
course, for extracting, I prefer full sheets. Also, it is more 
labor to look after a colony that has been allowed to build 
their own combs, on account of too much drone-comb being 
built, which should be removed and made into wax. 

At the close of my season’s work with Mr. Nellis, I re- 
turned home, and decided to again engage in bee-keeping, 
which I did by buying upwards of 40 colonies in box-hives. 
These I transferred to frame hives. I also procured several 
Italian queens and Italianized them all. Here I hada fine 
chance to learn something in regard to the distance bees will 
go in search of nectar. As there was at that time no Italians 
within 20 or 30 miles of my yard, I saw that season these 
bees at work at least 3 miles in a direct course from my place, 
and do not know but they may have gone even farther, and of 
that distance I can speak positively. 

At the close of the following season several colonies belong- 
ing to a party 4 miles distant showed the Italian markings 
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very distinctly. Now, if the bees which I saw at work 3 
miles away, and the Italian blood in the yard 4 miles away, 
did not come from my yard, will someone please arise and say 
where it did come from ? 

I also had several strains of Italians in my yard, and dur- 
ing the next 3 years I noticed that the very yellow bees did 
not winter nearly as well as those darker in color, although 
they were all prepared alike as nearly as possible, and as it 
took so much longer for them to get in proper strength to 
work they did not do as well in storing honey. 

I also gave the Cyprian bees a trial for two seasons but 
got rid of them on account of their being too cross, and cap- 
ping their honey with such a greasy, water-soaked appearance. 

After 3 seasons I sold the bees, which had increased toover 
100 colonies, to another party here, and I then engaged in the 
mercantile business, which I followed for 10 years, but failing 
health compelled me to again seek some out-door occupation, 
so I again purchased 4 colonies of bees, and they increased so 
rapidly that I in a short time found myself in possession of 
LOO colonies, and then I sold my store and am still caring for 
the bees. 

After having the bees 10 years, the party to whom I sold 
them had only 2 colonies of pure Italians in his yard, the bal- 
ance being either blacks (to all appearance) or low-grade 
hybrids, although the original colonies were nearly all pure 
Italians. They had been allowed to replace their queens to 
suit themselves, and if the Italians really are the stronger 
race, why did they run out, as they were in the majority to 
start with ? 

For some years past I have kept only Carniolans, with the 
exception of atrial with Syrians and the so-called Punics, 
both of which I have discarded as undesirable for producing 
a choice article of comb honey. 

After much experimenting in wintering out-doors, | now 
follow that plan exclusively and have not lost a colony during 
the past 6 winters. Conld I have done better than this if I 
had wintered them in a cellar? I cover the frames with 
enameled cloth and fill the 44 stories on the top with dry maple 
leaves, to the depth of about Sinches. This comes very near 
to the sealed-cover idea, and gives better results than any 
other plan I have tried. 

I use a hive of my own design, with a 14-inch space front 
and back filled with sawdust, and wide enough to use a divis- 
ion-board on each side, leaving 1}¢-inch air-space between the 
said boards and outside of hive. I prefer 10 Langstroth 
frames to the colony, but can use from 1 to 138, as the case 
requires. These hives are suited to the tiering-up plan, and 
for extracting they could be used filled from side to side with 
frames. I[ also use a slant bottom under my hives, which 
comes up to within 9g of aninch of the frames at the rear 
end, and is 1}¢ inches lower at the front, leaving an opening 
13¢x12 inches, which I close with an entrance-block, having 
an opening cutin it 9¢ of an inch high and 8 inches long. 
During the honey harvest and very hot weather, I remove 
these blocks entirely, thus giving ample ventilation, which 
helps to keep down the swarming fever. 

I have given 5 Langstroth frames a thorough trial beside 
the larger number, with the result that I had to feed every 
colony on 8 frames, while those on 10 required no such fus- 
sing and were in better condition when the harvest came on 
than the others. Now whichis the more economical course, 
to expend money to buy sugar to keep the colonies from starv- 
ing, thus making an increased amount of labor, or to allow 
room enough for the bees to store a sufficient quantity of 
honey to last them ? 

In regard to the depth of frames, I notice that many seem 
to advocate one of greater depth than the Langstroth, claim- 
ing as their principal reason that adeeper hive is warmer, 
from the fact that heat rises. Right here I want to ask, do 
we want that heat generated by the bees to rise, or do we 
want to hold it down where the bees are? Also, when a 
colony of bees does not fill the hive from corner to corner, 
where do they cluster ? and when the queen begins to lay in 
the spring, is it up along the top of the frame, or down near 
the center? If in the latter place, then what is the result ? 
Would it be better if the frame were deeper, thus allowing 
more room for the heat to rise into? If so, why cannot a 
church or hall with high walls be warmed with an equal] or 
less amount of fuel than a room with a lower ceiling ? 

These foregoing are vital questions, and I leave it to the 
reader to decide. But having tried several frames of different 
dimensions, I have now settled on the Langstroth frame, and 
have thus far obtained better results, all things considered, 
than with any other I have used, although the entire ques- 
tion of success or failure in bee-keeping I do not consider to 
be one of either hives or frames. West Galway, N. Y. 

(To be continued.) 





BY P. D. WALLACE, 


SEPARATING SWARMS, when two or three cluster toge 
—If for three swarms, tier up three hives with an entrance 
to each on a stand; raise the bottom hive an inch from the 
board to give the bees room to goin; shake the bees in fron, 
of the hives, stop the entrances to the two upper ones, 


ther, 


and le 
them settle for half an hour; then take the top hive and a 
it on a stand, put the second on another, and let the bottom 


one remain, and your three swarms and gueens are separated 
I have tried this plan three seasons successfully, but whether 
a greater number would separate I know not. 2 


A Hanp-BArrow.—I will offer an improvement to wha; I 
call a hand-barrow, spoken of by a correspondent awhile ago 
Instead of using 4x4 scantling as he does, I use two boards & 
or 10 inches wide; slope all from one edge until you get 
handles on them, then nail half-inch boards on top suitabje 
for one or two hives, whichever you choose. Nail two laths 
across on the bottom to strengthen it. Leave the frame long 
enough so the rear person can see to walk. I have used one 
since I have kept bees, and it is light and convenient. A little 
boy or girl can carry one end witha hive on it anywhere, 
This style needs no legs. 

SPRAYER FOR SWARMING.—A sprayer to cause bees to 
settle when swarming, is made thus: Have a tin tube made 
one foot long, and 14 inches indiameter. Have a bottom put 
in punched with fine holes, then you have what the boys call g 
‘*squirt-gun.” This is handierand better every way thana 
fountain pump, and costs 10 or 15 cents. It will spray fruit- 
trees also. 

UNDERGROUND CELLARS.—I will suggest a plan that | 
think is better than any I have read in the American Bee 
Journal. Build the wall with stone, if possible, as it wil] be 
the cheapest in the end. Do notcover it with clay, as it wil] 
be too damp; 2nd, the ants will burrow in the roof, and the 
sand and clay will sift through; 3rd, it wiil not last long: 
4th, it is a big job to cover it properly. 

Build a tight floor or celling overhead, then a ridge-pole, 
and cover it with good boards. Leave a door on one side with 
hinges, like an outside cellar-door, then cover the floor with 
18 inches of chaff. Paint the roof, and it will last a long 
time, and when it rots you can easily replace it. 


How to Use T Tins.—Turn the flat side of the T tins 
up to the sections, then there will be no interstices for the 
bees to fill with bee-glue, as you can press the sections to- 
gether, and they will come out easily. 

Richland Centre, Wis. 
sk 
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Making Foul-Broody Hives Safe for Use. 
BY J. B. ADAMS. 


On page 1038, N. T. S. asks what to do with foul-broody 
hives. As bee-inspector of Boulder county, it has been neces- 
sary for me to disinfect hundreds of foul hives, and I have ex- 
perimented with foul brood for a number of years. I will give 
N. T. 8S. the best way to manage that I have found. 

Ihave a galvanized-iron tank large enough to hold a dove- 
tailed hive, and used to boil them, but that injured the paint 
and caused some of the hives to warp and become open at the 
joints. I now fill the tank with water, build a good fire under 
it, then cut out all foul parts of combs and put them into the 
fire, then put the frames, if there is no honey in the rest of the 
comb, into the water, and weight them below the melted wat, 
and boil them hard for at least ten minutes. After all the 
wax is melted, let it cool until the wax will come off in a cake. 
Take the frames out, and they are perfectly safe to use again. 
While they are being boiled, cut what pieces of comb that wil! 
pay out of the hive, and put them into the tank, then puta 
piece of paper or cloth (I use a long sack nearly as long as the 
hive) on the bottom, saturate it with coal oil and set it on ire 
By moving it with a stick all the inside of the hive can be 
thoroughly heated, but itis not necessary to char the wood 
When the wood commences to char, put the cover on, ané 
close the entrance of the hive air-tight. This will smother the 
flame, and force the heat into all jointsand cracks. This dis- 
infects the whole hive at once. Leave it closed until cool. 


In my experiments I took a number of hives from an apr 
ary where the lost bees had died two years previous with fou! 
brood. I also scraped some as clean as they could be with & 
hive-scraper, put bees into them, and the disease developed in 
all eleven of them with the first brood. This is not according 


to Mr. McEvoy—the danger is with the germ in the honey. 
When Dr. Howard (see Dr. Howard on Foul Brood) asked Mr. 
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McEvoy what he would do if honey were spilledin the dis- 
ced hives, he replied that he would clean it off. Now sup- 
nn (which is quite liable to be the case) that the honey 
oe run into a crack or joint of the hive, and a bee should 
afterward put its tongue in and get some of the honey. You 
had better disinfect, and be sure, rather then run the risk. 
~~ Tf any one wants it, I will give my easy way of curing the 
disease, and only handle the bees once. Longmont, Colo. 
(Surely, many will be glad to learn Mr. Adams’ ‘easy 
was of curing” foul brood, and he is hereby requested to send 


it on for publication in these columns, if he will.—Eprror. ] 
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‘«Minnick’s Metal Hoffman Fratte.’’ 


BY JAS. A. MINNICK. 


A great deal has been said during the past two years 
about self-spacing brood-frames, and many are the devices in- 
yented to bring about a successful solution of this question, 
i; ¢., from a small nail driven in the edge of the end-bar, to 
yarious other devices, among the best being the Stephens’ 
device mentioned on page 101; but the mostly used of all is 
the popular Root-Hoffman frame—a description of which is 
not necessary for me to give. There are many objections to 
this frame, and it does not accomplish the object intended, 
i, e., exact spacing. We will notice some of these objections : 

1. When the frames are new, the space from center to 
center is 13 inches; the V edge is not made sharpon the 
edge, for the reason if made so, the thin, sharp edge will stick 
to the neighboring frame, and be torn off when a little propo- 
lis is plugged into the three-cored space between the two 
frames; so it is made blunt for thatreason. Now it is at once 
apparent that by the close of the season, quite a lot of propo- 
lis will accumulate between the two frames, thereby increas- 
ing the distance from center to center, which is easily noticed 
by the follower being crowded closer to the wall of the hive, 
ultimately defeating the object intended—exact spacing. 

2. Another very serious objection is, that if the weather 
isn’t ‘‘rotten hot,” the frames come apart with a ‘‘ snap” and 
a “jerk,” and any bee-keeper knows the result with a colony 
of hybrids by the time he gets 8 frames pried apart, and, if 
the apiarist is not religiously inclined, he will pronounce many 
“blessings ”’ (?) in very strong language, upon the inventor 
of the Hoffman frame. 

5. Another very great objection is, the end of the top- 
bar has to be made long enough to touch the back of the rab- 
bet, so the bee-space between the end-bar and hive is pre- 
served. The Roots have partially overcome this objection by 
making an all tin rabbet, and by narrowing the end of the 
top-bar. This broad end of top-bar partly closes the bee-space 
between the end of frames and end of hive, and also the 
“ditch” in the ali tin rabbet, prevents the bees from hastily 
clearing the rabbets when smoke is blown in. 

4. Another objection (which is true of all ordinary hang- 
ing frames) is, that when the frame is lifted out, or put back 
into the hive, unless the apiarist is slow and careful, he is 
likely to strike the end-bar against the end of the hive and 
smash more or less bees, and possibly a valuable queen; and 
again, the frame may get out of square, and the lower corner 
touch one end of hive, destroying the bee-space at that end, 
which the bees will glue fast to hive, and at the same time 
increasing the space at the other end of hive, to be filled in 
with brace-combs. 

Now, I herewith submit a rough pencil sketch of a frame 
that [ have used along beside the Hoffman, full closed end- 
bar, common hanging frames, etc., for three years, and have 
over 300 of them in use, and will this spring transfer all 
combs in other frames to thisone. I claim that this frame 
entirely overcomes all the objections set forth against the 
Hoffman frame, and I will explain its advantages, and num- 
ber taem the same as I have the objections to the Hoffman: 

1. It is easily understood by the illustration, that a strip 
of zinc is set in a saw-kerf in the end-bar to take the place of 
the V edge in the Hoffman, and projects 44 inch, touching its 
neighbor the same as the Hoffman, and is much sharper than 
's possible to make soft wood; and it touches its neighbor at 
4 right angle instead of an acute anzle. The bees are not so 
‘nclined to put in propolis, as in an . tute angle, and they will 
not glue metal as readily as they will soft wood. If bee-glue 
'S put in, a little side pressure will press the zinc edge through 
the glue, and it will rest against the wood, thereby always 
securing exact spacing. 


bor, because the smooth zinc cannot be glued so tightly to the 
hext frame as the V edge of the Hoffman. If tin rabbets are 








“. Now this new frame parts very easily from its neigh- | 
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used, nothing more than the fingers are needed to separate 
them. 

3. Now instead of letting the broad wood end of top-bar 
project past the end bar, I instead drive a 6-penny steel brad 
in, and let it project just enough so the head nearly touches 
the back of the rabbet, which preserves the bee-space at the 
end of the hive. Again, this nail is not glued fast in the rab- 
bet like a wood bearing ; and it does not cover up the rabbet 
and bee-space, and the bees *‘ get out” at once. A wood rab- 
bet is preferred to a tin rabbet, as there is no ‘‘ ditch ” to hin- 
der the bees from “ going at once.” 

4. Last, but not least, is the small window-blind staple 
that is driven in the lower corners of the frame, and projects 
a scant 4 inch, and always preserves the bee-space at the 
ends of the hive, and prevents the smashing of bees, and aids 
— rapid handling of frames—once used, never dispensed 
with. 

Some apiarists may object to costof thisframe. While 
the zinc and the saw-kerf may add to its cost, you will notice 


EXPLANATIONS.—1, Nuil to rest on rabbet. 
2, Nails to hold end-bar to top-bar. 3, 3, 
Zine piece set in saw-kerf to rest against 
nextframe. 4, Small window-blind staple to 
preserve the bee-space between the end-bar 
and hive, and to prevent the smashing of 
bees. 5, Small nail tofasten zinc. Top-bar 
is xl}. Bottom-bar, 44x°{. Upper part 
of end-bar is 14x1'; lower part, 14x1 inch. 
Frame made to space 1%; from center to 
center. 





End Section of the Minnick Metal Hoffman Frame. 


that the end-bar is made from ‘44-inch narrower stuff than the 
Hoffman end-bar, and there is no notching out in the upper 
end of the end-bar, to receive the end of the top-bar, and vice 
versa, the notching the top-bar to receive the end-bar. Again, 
the tin rabbet is dispensed with, thus reducing the cost to less, 
probably, than that of the Hoffman. 

Some may claim that the nail bearing will be hard to get 
hold of, and hard on the fingers; but this I find entirely a 
mistake, and is rather better than others in these respects. 
Others may think the nai) will bend down a little, thereby in- 
creasing the bee-space above the top-bar when the frames are 
heavy with honey. This isa mistake also, asI had frames 
last year that weighed nine pounds, and the sagging was not 
perceptible. 

Some say the zine will interfere with the honey-knife. 
Zinc is soft, and will not hurt the honey-knife if touched by it. 
I have 100 extracting combs, and find it bothers very little, 
if any. 

This frame is not patented, nor do I manufacture it except 
for my own use, but I will send sample frame to any one for 10 
cents in stamps. North Anderson, Ind. 





The Sunny Southland. 
CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATOCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 


A Northerner’s Trip to the South. 


BY C. THEILMANN. 

I believe that most bee-keepers are more or less interested 
in agriculture and horticulture, therefore I will not strictly 
hold to what I saw and heard about bees on my trip, but will 
also tell what I have observed otherwise, which will be new 
and interesting to Northern people at least, who have never 
been in the South. 

I started with a return ticket, for 21 days, from Plain- 
view, Minn.—9 miles from here—Dec. 18, 1894, via Kansas 
City, Mu., and arrived at Whitesboro, Tex., on the 20th, at 3 
a.m. Here I had to wait for my train seven hours, though I 


was in Texas, and as soon as daybreak came, I commenced 
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to make investigations, besides what I had already learned 
from a school teacher in the place while waiting at the depot. 
Our conversation turned on the different crops and fruit, and 
the ‘‘red bugs” (chigoe or chigors) of which Mrs. Atchley 
wrote when at Greenville. They are described as very minute 
and very numerous. Tick nature, they will eat themselves 
into the skin, and sometimes lay their eggs there, which 
cause hard lumps, and are very itching. They are found all 
over Texas and part of Louisiana. 

After breakfast in a restaurant, I went into some of the 
stores and found some Texas honey in 5-pound tinpails, which 
sold for 75 cents. It was not extracted, but honey and comb 
inamass. It was dark, and of rank taste. The honey came 
from C. P. Clements, Queen City, Tex. I did not hear of any 
bees in this vicinity. 

My train started from Whitesboro at 10 a.m., west to 
Gainesville 16 miles. On the way I saw some smal! fields of 
cotton and corn, in the openings, in the shruby, poor-looking 
timber—called ‘‘ gross timbers” of Texas—mostly white and 
black oak. There are also some young, thrifty fruit orchards 
in this timber, here and there. Here I saw the only thrifty 
apple trees in Texas, while the ground isof a red, burnt, 
gravelly, poor looking nature. The timbers are irregular, 
from one to 20 miles wide, and about 100 miles or more in 
length, stretched north and south. 


Gainesville is a thrifty town of about 9,000 inhabitants. 
I found there one of my old neighbors, 244 miles from town, 
on anicely located farm of 200 acres, for which he paid 
$11,000 last year, and for another 320 acres last fall, 3 
miles away, $7,500. He had to haul his water when I was 
there, 2 to 3 miles, and did not know how far he would have 
to haul it soon, if no rain would come—probably from the Red 
river, 5 miles away, as nearly all the creeks and rivers had 
gone dry all over Texas. This man had a fine, improved farm 
here in Minnesota of 52O acres, with a windmill and a never- 
failing well of splendid water, a gasoline engine and feed 
mijl—in short, it is as fine a home as any one can wish for. 
He sold $3,500 worth of small grain to one manin Chicago 
from last summer’s crop, besides considerable at home, and 
raised a lot of hogs and other stock besides here. The reader 
will ask, ‘*‘ Why did he go to Texas?” Yes, why did he go? 
Just because he listened to the flattering, exaggerated reports, 
and innocently believed them. He sees now that he made a 
big blunder. 

There is far better soil on the west side of Gainesville 
than onthe east. I could not find any bees here. I then 
started east to Sherman, another thrifty town about the size of 
the former; 14 miles from here I found another of my old 
neighbors, on a 1,400 acre farm, for which he paid 524,000 
three years ago, and he haslived on it since. He has 200 or 
300 acres in cultivation. This is good prairie land—black, 
waxy land, as itis called. He does not want to raise cotton 
for 4 cents per pound, ginned, or $1.40 per 100 pounds for 
picked—with seed in, as it comes from the field; 1,600 
pounds of picked, or raw cotton, makes 500 pounds of ginned 
or cleaned cotton; 500 pounds is a bale, and \% bale is an 
average crop per acre. Cotton takes three times the labor 
corn does. This man raises wheat, oats, corn and hay, which 
all do well here, but has to seek his own market. The rest 
of his land is in pasture. He has less stock now than three 
years ago—more have died than he could raise. Going over 
his land we came to a place where there were a lot of bones 
and skeletons. I asked him if that was his boneyard. ‘ Yes, 
that’s my boneyard,” was his laughing reply; and further 
said, ‘*I havelost seven head this fallin the cornstalks. I 
think it was from the smut.” 

His stock was in finer condition than any other I saw in 
Texas, except eight or nine head southwest of Beeville. Most 
of the stock in Texas was very poor, some in a starving condi- 
tion. 

The next morning he took me toCollinsville, 6 miles west, 
to my route farther south. This man did not realize his ex- 
pectations in Texas. Heis very industrious and economical, 
and accumulated, while here in Minnesota, $4,000 or $5,000. 
He was 10 or 12 years in northwestern Iowa, and accumu- 
lated $20,000 or 522,000 more, and then moved to Texas. 
‘*T am going to sell if I can, but will keep silent otherwise,” 
is what he told me on our way. ‘‘I could buy land here for 
$12.50 per acre now.” 

While going along I saw some bee-hives in a fence-corner. 
We stopped the team, and I went to the house and inquired 
about the bees. I asked the sturdy lady (the man was not at 
home) how their bees were doing? ‘‘ Quite smart,” was the 
reply. How much honey do you get per colony? ‘‘O, right 
smart,” she said. With her consent 1 tried to examine them, 
but everything was nailed together, even the four sticks on 
which the hives stood were driven into the ground and nailed 
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to the hives. No examination could take place, and |ift 
was in vain. 

Arriving at Collinsville, I had two hours before 
was due. Llinquired for bees, and found that one man had 
10 or 12 colonies about 80 rods from the depot. | way, 
there, but was told that the bee-keeper was sick jp bed. 
caused by a bullet which he injected into his body with a ro. 
volver, trying to commit suicide. But he gaveorders to let 
me examine his bees. I had to clear away the weeds and ryp. 
bish around them befure I could get to them. I openeda ny». 
ber of the hives, and they were in bad condition, with but 
little honey ; but some of them were working quite freely in 
the field, bringing in pollen and honey. His neighbor told me 
that those bees had not stored any surplus honey for foy 
years. 

The land here is very sandy, and well water bad. (ne 
drink of it spoiled my taste and appetite for a number of 
days. This was the case with well water wherever I drank 
any all over the State. People that have livedin Texas for 
some time, claim no bad effects from the well water. 
though many have cisterns for the house and drinking water. 
but all of itis very warm—about 60° or more—for drinking. 


I arrived at West Point at midnight, and had to wait for 
the train until the next noon. Here I saw a species of thistle 
in full bloom, on which the bees were busily engaged. The 
leaves were spread flat on the ground, with a dark greep 
foliage, and the snow-white bell-shaped, single, one-inch.-or- 
more in diameter flower, stood right in the center, witha 
stem about 2 inches high. 1t was abundant all over the 
streets and waste places, and was beautiful. 


Here the Colorado river bottoms produce the most corn 
and cotton per acre of any place I saw in Texas; but here 
and further south no oats can be raised to any advantage. It 
gets rusty, as a rule. 

I arrived at Flatonia at 2 p.m., and had to wait for the 
train until 6. Strolling around the outskirts of the town, I 
saw some peach trees and many shrubs in full bloom; and 
when a lot of playing children saw me coming, with my fur 
cap, they stood on their toes and exclaimed, ‘‘ What's that? 
what’s that?” It was near Christmas Day, and when they 
saw I was not Santa Claus, they commenced laughing and 
shouting. 

Going on a little farther I heard the sound of bees, and 
soon found their homein a little garden before a house. A 
lady, looking through the open window (it was warm—about 
85°), was asked how the bees were doing, ‘* Right smart,” 
was her answer. How much honey do you get ina season? 
** Quite smart,” was the reply. By this time the owner of the 
bees came out and walked with me on the sidewalk, and told 
me that his bees did not store much honey last summer, be- 
cause they were not cut last year. 


From here I made a side trip via Houston to Crowley, La. 
—166 miles westerly from New Orleans. Thisis as finea 
rice country as can be found anywhere. The country around 
Crowley for 30 and more miles is just made for rice culture, 
and all of my friends and acquaintances who live here, are 
doing and prospering well on rice, and like the place well. 
Three million bushels were shipped in 1893 from here. Fruit 
trees make immense growth here. The place is seven years 
old, and has over 2,000 population. Christmas here, as well 
as in Texas, is celebrated with fireworks by the youths, be- 
sides the festivities that we havein the North. The negroes 
keep it going all night. 

Starting back on the same route, 345 miles, I did not see 
Houston and the country around it, as the train went through 
at night both times, but I am told that there is a good country 
around Houston, which is quite a city, and has a fine depot. 
There are a number of artesian wells here, about 400 feet deep, 
which are said to furnish good water. I did not get a tast 
of it. 

I arrived at Beeville on Dec. 26, at6 p.m. Myself and 
another bee-keeper (Mr. Koch, from near Austin, Tex.) were 
taken by Mr. S. D. Hanna to his nice residence, where we 
were welcomed by his clever wife and family. Mr. Hanna 
and his son Henry are bee-keepers. Being with bee-keepers We 
felt at home, and after the inner man was satisfied with ® 
good supper, we had an interesting time with bee-talk unt! 4 
late hour, when we were furnished with a splendid bed, and 
had a good rest after the Jong ride on the cars. 

Theilmanton, Minn. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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Questions > Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 





Spreading the Brood—Out-Door Wintering. 





A little let-up in the flood of questions gives me room to 
get in here an answer to Frank Coverdale’s question on page 
i99—"* Why not say when the queen fills as much comb with 
eggs as the bees can fully cover, then I would spread the 
brood 2” Well, Friend Coverdale, if I were very hard up for 
a reason, I might say that on looking at the answers on page 
210 I find only one out-and-out advocate for brood-spreading. 
You want outside comb of larve and eggs to be changed for 
inside sealed brood, because the former may be chilled out- 
side. In spring the cluster is constantly becoming larger, and 
wherever it is warm enough at the outer part of the cluster 
for the queen to lay, is it likely to be too cool for the brood ? 
Admitting that such might be the case, do you find central 
combs containing all sealed brood, and outside frames of the 
other kind? Are they not usually pretty thoroughly mixed ? 


Edwin Bevins asks on page 200 whatI would think of 
his plan of wintering at Marengo. If I could be assured of 
my bees having a good flight once a month, sucli as he says he 
has, I should call the plan a good one. But with the possi- 
bility of no flight from early in November till late in March, I 
am getting somewhat hopeless about out-door wintering here. 
Still, I don’t know what may be. 


. M. 


De 


Oilmeal and Other Substitutes for Pollen. 


I have been grinding some corn and oats for the bees to 
work on, but this week I got some oilmeal and left a bag out- 
side for a few hours. You ought to have seen the bees work 
onit! Is it a good thing to supply them with pollen so early 
inthe spring? If they take oilmeal, or more common, linseed 
meal, in preference to corn and oat meal, is it a good idea to 
supply them with it ? A.R 


ANSWER.—I don’t believe you’ll do any harm by giving 
the bees any substitute for pollen on which they will work. 
I've tried a good many different things, but I’m not sure that 
I've tried oilmeal. When they can get natural pollen you'll 
find they’ll neglect the substitute. 


i eee 


Finding the Black Queen in Italianizing. 


I find it very hard to find the queenin a full colony of 
black bees. I want to Italianize my bees, and must find the 
black queen before introducing the Italian. What is the best 
way to go atit ? W. E. 


ANSWER.—Generally there isn’t much trouble about find- 
ing @ queen, but the thing can be managed so as to be a very 
hard job. If I wanted to get a colony in shape so I couldn’t 
find the queen, I should give them a lot of smoke, and then I 
should handle them quite ronghly and jar the combs. On the 
other hand, if I wanted to find her, I should handle them very 
gently, giving only a little smoke, so as to avoid getting them 
torunning. If they get to running like a flock of sheep, you 
may about as well give it up for a bad job, and try it some 
Ume again when all is quiet. Indeed, if you don’t find a 
jueen, even when they’re quiet, after looking them over the 
second time, you may save time by letting them alone for half 
an nour or more, 


Here’s a little trick that may help: 


Put an empty hive 
beside you. 


Take out carefully the first frame on the side 
uext you, look on one side and then the other for the queen, 
though if there’s no brood on this outside frame there is not 
much chance that the queen will be on it. You’ll more likely 
tind her on one of the combs that tontain brood. Put the 
‘rame in the empty hive at the side nearest you, but don’t put 
it so close to the side that the bees will touch the wood, leav- 
‘ng an inch or two between the comb and the side of the hive. 
When you have looked over the second frame, put it close up 
to the first one in the empty hive. Put the third frame an 


inch and a half or more from the second, then the fourth close 
to the third. 
Whe 


Thus you see you have the combs in pairs. 
n about half the frames are in the empty hive, you can 
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leave the others in the old hive, but put them in pairs, just as 
you did in the empty hive. 

Now your combs al]! being in pairs, you are pretty sure, 
on whatever pair the queen may be found, that she will be in 
the middle of the two combs, and not on the outside. Com- 
mence again with the first frame, lift it up, and as you do so, 
look at the side of the second comb still in the hive, and you 
may happen to see the queen there. If not, examine carefully 
the comb in your hand on the side that was next to the second 
comb,then examine the second comb, and proceed thus with all 
the pairs. 

Sometimes this is done: Putthe combs in two or more 
different hives, and let them stand for a time—those which 
have no queen will begin to show signs of uneasiness, while 
those with the queen will remain quiet. Then you can ex- 
amine the quiet ones, and perhaps re-divide them. 


Here’s a way you may like still better: Oblige the bees 
in some way to pass through a queen-trap or queen-excluder. 
The workers will get through, but the queen will not, and can 
then be caught. One way to manage this is to shake or brush 
all the bees off the combs into an empty hive or box. Then 
put the combs without bees in the hive, and close the hive up 
so that no bee can get into it without passing through ex- 
cluder zinc. This may be a queen-trap at the entrance, or a 
queen-excluding honey-board may be put on top of the hive, a 
bottomless empty hive placed over this, and the bees shaken 
in. If a queen-trap is used at the entrance, of course the bees 
must be shaken down in front. 





+ 


Wants to Prevent Swarming this Year. 


I have five colonies of bees now (March 27) in good con- 
dition, hives full of brood-comb, and I do not want them to 
swarm until next year. Can I prevent it by buying bee-en- 
trance guards, and leaving them on the hives until danger of 
swarming is over? Cc. S. W. 


ANSWER.—No, a queen-trap or a guard at the entrance 
that will let workers pass, but not a queen, will prevent a 
queen going off, but it will not prevent the bees from swarm- 
ing, and they’l! continue to swarm more or less till the old 
queen is killed and a young one present, and then if the 
young one is kept penned in she will be a drone-layer. But 
with a queen-trap at the entrance you can catch the queen 
when they swarm, then you may try some of the ways given 
for the management of such swarming colonies. 


ee ee 


Questions on Spacing of Frames. 


1. What spacing between frames would you recommend ? 

2. Would you make any change upon the spacing when 
preparing for winter, say in the fall, for the storing of winter 
supplies ? 

3. What should be the inside width of a single-story 
brood-chamber in which colonies spend both summer and win- 
ter—for 10 frames and for 9 ? Canada. 


ANSWERS.—1. The majority now have frames spaced 1 %¢ 
inches from center to center. Some space 14, and a very few 
still Jess than 13g. If I should go either side of the 1%, it 
would be toward the larger spacing, but I’m not sure there’s 
any advantage in anything wider than 1%. 

2. Taking all things into consideration, I should use the 
same spacing all the year round. 

3. For Y frames, taking 13g as the distance for spacing 
frames, it is easy to figure eight times that as 11 inches, but 
that’s allowing a space only on one side of each frame, and 
another space must be added, making 11% inches. But in 
actual practice itis found much better to have additional 
space in which to hang a dummy for the sake of getting out 
the first frame more easily. The inside width of the dovetail 
hive is 12% inches, and I should certainly not like anything 
smaller, although it might do no harm to make it a trifle 
wider. For 10 frames, add 1%¢ inches for each additional 
frame, which would make the inside width of a 10-frame hive 
about 14% inches. 


MAAAAAA AAA AA AA AAA A AAA Af te te te te tte te he te hh A Ahk 


Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1895. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 
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Mir. Joseph Ross is wanted. Any one knowing where he 
is, or if this meets his eye, please notify his mother, Mrs. M. Ross 
Decatur, Wise Co., Tex. Mrs. Ross requests this notice given, and 
wrote that her son, who is a bee-keeper, left Decatur in 1891. She 
heard he was in Louisiana. 





—_ oe 


The ** Golden’? Feeder, illustrated and described on 
page 213, seems to merit considerable favor, so much so that 
many are writing Mr. Golden for one as a sample. He does not 
wish to make them for sale, and writes me that if any one will 
send him 25 cents he will mail in return a good, clear photograph 
of the feeder, from which any boy 10 years of agecan make it. 
Address as follows: J. A. Golden, Reinersville, Ohio. 


— 


Bee-Paralysis.—On page 114 it was requested that the 
American Bee Journal co-operate with Gleanings in offering to 
publish the names of those dealing in bees or queens, who would 
consent to at once destroy all colonies when found to be so affected. 
In response to that request and agreement, only one dealer has 
been heard from—Mr. W. H. Pridgen, of North Carolina. He says: 


‘‘T have never had a colony of bees affected with any disease, 
and if I ever do have such, I shall not sell bees or queens until it is 
cured. W. H. PRIDGEN.”’ 

+> 

Bee-Culture in Colorado.—Judging from the follow- 
ing, written by Mr. Wm. M. Barnum, of Denver, Colo., the bee- 
keeping industry in that State is greatly on the increase: 


The statistics of our great State for the year 1894, place the 
number of pounds of honey produced for that fiscal year at 250,000, 
valued at $25,000—which is alow estimate. The State was amply 
able to supply itself, and a number of thousands of pounds were 
sent out. The business is growing with remarkable rapidity; and 
the State is surely destined in a short time to become one of the 
leading honey States of the Union. Wo. M. Barnum. 


Good for Colorado! But when honey is used regularly, as it 
will be some day—in every family everywhere—then there will be 
a demand that will tax the honey resources of each State to their 
limit. Better get ready for the ‘‘ good time a-coming.”’ 


When it is known that one honey-seller disposed of about 
50,000 pounds here in Chicago, the past winter; and that another 
has been supplying 200 grocery stores, often duplicating the orders, 
some idea of the possibilities of honey consumption may be re- 
alized. Why, Chicago alone could use every drop of pure honey 
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produced in the great State of Illinois every year, if it were prop. 
erly and generally distributed to the people! And the city people 
wauld be the better for it, too. 

For a few years it might be a good thing tospend more tim, 
in learning to sell honey rightly, and less time in trying to produce 
an enormous amount and then give it away. And yet, just now, a 
always in the past, it is underconsumption and not overproduction 
of honey. 

Pure honey, properly put up and presented to the consumers 
will ** go.’’ But there must be an assurance of its purity, else gny 
sales will not easily be made. - ; 

in atk ee 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revise; 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources 
Itis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis. 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand fo; 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


—+ > 


The Standard Dictionary.—W hoever has had occa. 
sion to look at a dictionary for some word connected with the pur 
suit of bee-keeping, has in the majority of cases been doomed to 
disappointment. If hefound the word he was not certain of find 
ing a correct definition, but in too many cases the word was not to 
be found at all. Now, however, in the Standard Dictionary, whose 
second and last volume has lately appeared, the student of apicul- 
ture may look with some hope of success, for its publishers have 
had the good sense to consider apiculture of sufficient importance 
to include in its corps of editors a practical bee-keeper—one who 
has formany years been familiar with the literature of bee-keep- 
ing—Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Ill. 


Not only are the old, familiar terms of bee-keeping to be found, 
but the Standard is an up-to-date dictionary. Look under the let- 
ter S, and you find ‘‘slumgum. The residue of propolis, cocoons 
etc., after beeswax is extracted from honey-combs.”’ In their 
oroper places you will also find comb-foundation, field-bee, hiver 
talianize, pipe, Good candy, Scholz candy, etc. It is pre-eminently 
a bee-keeper’s dictionary. Of course, it would be nothing strange 
to find errors or omissions, for in the matter of the nomenclature 
of bee-keeping the editor was working mainly on virgin soil, and 
dictionaries are not madeinaday. Butan immense advance has 
been made. 

The question may be asked, how does it come that bee-keeping 
has such prominence in this dictionary—a prominence justly de- 
served, but never previously given in any other work of the kind 
The answer is, that no more prominence has been given to it than 
to the many other special departments. In each department some 
one was chosen as editor who was entirely at home in that depart- 
ment, not trusting to a lawyer to give definitions of terms in 
botany, nor choosing a botanist to give the language of chess- 
players. Think of 275 editors and specialists! 

Of course no pocket edition can be here under discussion. The 
Standard is an immense work. It is published either in one or two 
volumes, with a total of 2.338 pages, with 5,000 illustrations, and in 
the fulness of its vocabulary it is far in advance of all others 
Webster (International) bas 125,000 vocabulary terms; the costly 
Century, in six volumes, has 250,000; while the Standard has by 
actual count 301,865, besides the Appendix with 47,468 entries. 


Want of space forbids describing fully any of the many excel- 
lences of this magnificent work, such as finding the usual meaning 
of a word immediately after its pronunciation, the exact pronun- 
ciation of each word being given by means of what is called the 
scientific alphabet adopted by the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation; the many quotations given for the better understanding 
of the meanings; the use of capitals for the initial letter of only 
such words as are to be always spelled with capitals; the very tw! 
treatment of synonyms and antonyms; the use of the German 
double hyphen to distinguish compound words from those merely 
divided into syllables; the valuable tables given of coins, fruits. 
flowers, measures and weights; the Appendix of proper names al) 
in one table, so that you don’t need to look through several tables 
to see whether a word belongs to biography, history. geography or 
fiction ; not to mention others. Among the innovations is that ol 
having lists of the technical words used in particular trades 
Under ‘‘ blacksmith ’’ come some 70 words pertaining thereto; U2 
der ‘carpentry ’’ 275, and so under foundry, plumbing, printing 
etc. The dictionary cost nearly $1,000,000, and five years of labor 


Scholars in this country, and England as well, hail the work 
as a monument well fitted to the close of the 19th century. It's 
emphatically the people’s dictionary, and undoubtedly for long 
years to come the Standard will be the standard. 

The publisbers of this stupendous work are Messrs. Funk . 
Wagnalls, 30 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y.; and the Genera 
Western Agents are The Fuller Book Co., 79 Dearborn St., C hicago 
Ill. For any further information desired, address either the pa 
lishers or the general agents. 
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To Encourage the Use of Honey is a theme 

deserves some hard thinking. How to do it—that’s the 
auestion. In one of my exchanges I recently read this paga- 
; touching on the subject: 


that 


graph 
If the bee-keepers, through their associations, could es- 


tablish agencies in the great central markets for the sale of 


their honey by which consumers could be convinced of its 
yrity, an increased demand might be made for the extracted 
produ t. and through it as well a larger consumption of the 
omb honey. ‘The use of honey is not what it should be, and 
would be encouraged by such a move. 

To be ‘convinced of its purity *—that’s what consumers 
want. ‘There’s no trouble to sell honey if once you can thor- 
oughly convince the consumer that you have the genuine 
thing. That’s why the home market is better than any other 
_you deal with people who know you, and you have less work 
to do in the ** convincing ” business. 


True, **the use of honey is not what it should be;” and he 
who creates or enlarges a demand for the pure articleis a 
benefactor not only to bee-keepers, but to consumers as well. 

Why would it not be a good plan for all the large honey- 
producers in a certain neighborhood to select the best man in 
their number, and send him to some large city for the express 
purpose of retailing their crops during the fall and winter ? 
The honey could be graded, and a common label or stamp 
used, guaranteeing purity and satisfaction. I believe a good 
trade could thus be worked up in many cities, which would 
annually take large quantities of honey to supply. 

I would like to see this plan tried, as outlined above, if 


thought worthy. 
eee 


Life is Too Short.—The Geneseo, II]., News gives 
some excellent advice in one short paragraph. Read it, and 
then never ** go a-skunking:” 


Life is too short to spend it in hating people. 
so many people in the world that are pleasant. Don’t pause 
to hate; but if you find a man you can’t get along with—the 
music of whose voice you cannot win—just let him alone. 
You can easily supply yourself with a friend in his place. 
Don’t think about him, for wrath, even if unexpected, works 
disaster to you. Rage and hate burn you up inside, and make 
you old. Anybody prefers a pretty squirrel to a skunk; yet 
who would spend half his life running around after skunks 
and kicking them because they are not squirrels ? 


There are 








Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “* GLEANER.” 


BOTTOM-BOARD FEEDING. 


_ ©. Theilmann speaks enthusiastically, on page 201, of 
the plan of tilting up the front of the hive and pouring the 
feed inat the entrance. If I remember rightly, Dr. Miller at 
one time reported using this plan ona large scale, and was 
well pleased with it, till he found out by close watching that 
too many dead bees were carried out at every such feeding. 


THE FUTURE OF BEE-KEEPING. 


The Review is somewhat taken up with this question. 
L. A. Aspinwall thinks improvements will enable specialists 
in bee-culture to remain such, the chief desiderata being ‘the 
prevention of swarming and a perfect system of wintering in 
the open air.” Eugene Secor thinks the survival of the fittest 


Ww . solve the problem, and that ‘‘ flowers will continue to 
“ rete nectar and apicultural enthusiasts will continue to be 
“iota C. P. Dadant says that so"ong as crops are raised, 


Cuey Can be produced, or else fart.ing itself would become a 
side-issue. To this, Editor Hutchinson makes the rather 
gloomy rejoinder, ‘‘If all the natural sources of honey are 
me away, and the crops that we raise are not honey-producing, 
then where are we?” But bee-keepers are a hopeful set, and 
we may expect that new plants will come into the farmer’s 
program that are honey-producing, such as crimson clover and 
Lathyrus sylvestris, which are now having quite a boom. 








J. F. GATES’ MANAGEMENT NOT FOR TRANSFERRING. 


This is favorably mentioned by Mr. Abbott on page 206, 
but isin no way intended, as might be gathered from Mr. 
Abbotts’ remarks, to take the place of transferring. Mr. 
Gates does nothing in the line of transferring, but keeps his 
immense box-hives with their colonies from year to year, and 
that’s all he does keep from year to year. He gets no honey 
from these box-hive colonies, only swarms. The swarms are 
put into small hives to give all the honey possible, but are not 
kept over winter. The plan is well worth thinking over. 


WHITE AND ALSIKE CLOVER. 


W. J, Cullinan complains on page 187 that ‘“‘ pastures are 
grazed so closely as to afford even the persistent and low-grow- 
ing white clover but little chance to bloom.” There must be 
false economy on the part of the stockmen, for if clover is 
grazed too close to bloom, it is grazed too close for its greatest 
total yield as pasture, and proper grazing is usually considered 
as a good thing for the bees because it lengthens the season of 
blooming. His remarks on Alsike are good, and his estimate 
of the increased yield of seed over red clover are strongly 
endorsed by Waldo F. Brown, in Prairie Farmer, Mr. Brown 
thinking Alsike will yield nearly double as much seed as red. 


PREVENTING PROPOLIS ON TOP-BARS. 


On page 191, J. W. Hoffman thinks the sticking of pro- 
polis on top-bars would be prevented by covering the top-bars 
with tin, but he doesn’t give any reason for thinking so. 
Before going into anything of that kind largely, I should 
advise a trial on a small scale. If he could see the pounds of 
propolis I’ve scraped off tin, I think his faith in the scheme 
would weaken. 


GERMAN BEES SAME AS BLACKS. 


G. H. Allen, page 191, speaks of his gentle German bees 
and his neighbors’ irascible black bees. Lest some beginner 
might think of getting German bees as something new, it may 
be well to say that Germans and common blacks are all the 
same. 


VIRGIN MOTHERS PRODUCING FEMALES. 


Without meddling with the other questions in the same 
paragraph, I'll tell Mr. Abbott where he can find an answer to 
his last question on page 222. Turn to American Bee Jour- 
nal, Vol. I, page 121, and you will read: ‘* Prof. Von Siebold 
demonstrated clearly that not only do living larvz occasion- 
ally issue from a portion of the unimpregnated eggs of the 
silk-worm, and develop as moths—some male, others female ; 
but that in various species of butterflies the virgin females 
regularly lay eggs which, not partially only and occasionally, 
but uniformly and without exception, produce females.” 


HANDLING BEES IN COLD WEATHER. 


‘* Bee-Master ” takes J. A. Green to task for wanting to 
brush bees when they don’t readily fly. They may not need to 
do anything of the kind in Canada, but farther south it some- 
times happens that a man does want to do that very thing. 
No matter if it would be better not to have to do it, if the 
occasion comes to need it, it’s a good thing to know how. 


THE TRUE TEST OF PURITY OF QUEENS. 


On page 181, H. F. Coleman revives a topic that has been 
much discussed. It may be well to recall that a very large 
number did not agree with Mr. Coleman’s views. Admitting 
that the true test is the royal progeny, how are we to judge 
by that? For at the time of the controversy it was stoutly 
maintained that there was no such thing as a queen that would 
invariably duplicate herself? Pure Italian queens imported 
vary from light to very dark. Will Mr. Coleman tell us how, 
by looking at a young queen, he can tell whether it’s mother 
is all right? 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL HAS RIGHTS. 


I wish Bro. Abbott wouldn’t be too restrictive, and would 
allow the British Bee Journal to feed in the open air if it 
wants to. (See page 222.) Granted that in the majority of 
cases it isn’t the best way, still if said journal were not so 
many miles away I think it might show pretty good reason for 
it at particular times. Here’s a nice, warm day when bees 
are busy flying, but there isn’t a thing for them todo but try 
to rob from each other—there have been several such days 
this spring; there are no neighbors’ bees within reach—why 
isn’t it a pleasant thing to give them something todo? ‘To be 
sure, the strong colonies get the lion’s share—so they do if 
they’re working on flowers, but you’re not feeding to supply 
the needy. Is it certain that such bees will wear out faster 
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than if fedin the hive? When fed in the hive don’t they 
always set out on a tour of investigation, and fly about a good 
deal more than the short distance from the hive to the open- 
air feed-dish ? 





Canadian Beedom,. 


Bees and Strawberries. 


In further confirmation of what Mr. Abbott says on this 
subject on page 190, it may be remarked, that in a little work 
prepared to accompany a set of illustrative diagrams published 
by the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, the following passage 
occurs: 

‘““Fig. 53. Strawberry. A, anthers; B, stigma. For 
fertilization, insects are required, since the stigmas are ripe 
long before the pollen is produced. Bees especially, walking 
over the bloom seeking honey, carry pollen to the stigmas. 
Where fertilization takes place, the strawberry develops, but 
if it fail in part we have there a hard, shrunken, and greenish 
mass. Any dish of strawberries examined will give instances. 
Without this fertilization no crop follows. To produce a 
single perfect strawberry, from one hundfed to double or 
triple that number of fertilizations must be accomplished. In 
the blackberry or raspberry, every little rounded mass (drupe!) 
has its stigma, which an insect has visited.” 

How clear it is from all this that our fruit crops are aided 
not a little by the presence of bees! Dr. Johnson, the great 
lexicographer, used to say, ‘‘No doubt God Almighty might 
have made a better fruit than the strawberry, but it is quite 
certain he never did.” Well, for this best of fruits we are 
indebted to ‘‘ the little busy bee.”’ No bees, no strawberries. 

Hon. Eugene Secor is quite right in supposing the wind to 
be the chief agent in pollination in the case of a large multi- 
tude of flower blooms. The wind and insects are the two 
servants upon whom flowers are dependent for the perform- 
ance of this work. Wind-fertilized, or anemophilous flowers, 
are, as a rule, honeyless, scentless, and inconspicuous. But 
flowers that require the aid of insects must invite their visits: 
hence honey is offered, sweet perfumes attract, and fine colors 
reveal. 

The experiments of Darwin on ‘Cross Fertilization” are 
very interesting, especially those which disclose the precau- 
tions taken by Nature to prevent in-and-in breeding. Flowers 
have frequently about them wonderful devices for making in- 
sects, and amongst them, bees especially, the instruments of 
procuring for them cross fertilization. In this, as in al] parts 
of the Creation, we see evidences of design, which loudly pro- 
claim the presence, power and wisdom of a Designer. 
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More About Moving Bees. 

Having read Edwin Bevin’s article on page 114, I will 
give an account of a trick I did last summer,in the moving 
line. I had five colonies in one yard, which I wished to move 
to another, a few rods distant, so one cool morning I closed 
the entrance of one of the hives with wire-cloth, the entrance 
was %¢ inch high and 13 inches wide, so I thought this would 
give sufficient ventilation. I moved the hive to the other yard, 
intending to place a board in front of the hive and let them 
out the next morning to mark their new location. As I had 
read of doing so in some of the bee-papers, I did not think 
there was any danger,soI went about my other work till 
dinner time, when I looked to see how they were, and found 
them trying to get out, but seemed to be all right, so I left 
them till night. 

I came home to supper, and went straight out to the hive, 
when, to my dismay, I found honey running out the entrance, 
bees all dead, and the combs all down in a heap in the middle 
of the frames. ‘The other four colonies staid where they were 
till the present day. Butif I everdo move them, I shall cover 
the whole top of the hive with wire-cloth, and raise the board 
cover a little, then with a piece over the entrance, surely there 
will be enough ventilation. 

We learn a great deal by experience, in bee-keeping, 
although sometimes it is rather expensive. 


EXPERIENCE WITH A QUEEN. 


Last winter I had a colony of Italians that did not winter 
very well—there did not seem to be many bees left in the 
spring, andapparently no queen. There was no brood on 
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June 1, soI concluded there was no queen, and having 4 
swarm of blacks issue shortly after, I hived it in this hiye 
with the Italians, and I tell you they tried their best to keep 
them out, however the blacks took the fort and held it. ; 
Some time after this, about 3 or 4 weeks, maybe, | 
noticed Italians coming out of this same hive, and on examin. 
ing it found an Italian queen and nearly all Italian workers. 
Now the question is, whether this queen was in the hive qj) 
the time, or did she come from some other by mistake ? 
Harwood, Ont. GEO. McCu.tocx. 





Notes @ Comments, 


CONDUCTED BY 





Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Do Bees Hear ?—‘‘I don’t think they can.”—Prof, 
Cook’s answer to the query on page 194. 


When I read the above, I turned to the subject in the 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” and I must confess that I am at a Joss 
to know how to reconcile some of the statements there with 
the flat denial found above. My friends Cook and Cowan both 
seem very averse to recognizing any fact as being true which 
was set forth by the late Mr. Cheshire, but I am very much ip- 
clined to think he was correct in this special case, at least, 
Prof. Cook says that Mr. Cheshire gives no proof that the pits 
in the antennez are organs of hearing. Now, I was laboring 
under the impression that Mr. Cheshire had made out a very 
good case, and I suggest that while the subject is fresh in his 
mind, the reader turn to his book and read over carefully all 
he has to say. 

Prof. Cook further says that the pits which Cheshire de- 
scribes are not ear-like in their structure, and that nothing 
answering in the least to ears, structurally, has yet been dis- 
covered. The question arises, what does he mean by ‘‘ear- 
like ?” I will admit that there is nothing that bears any 
resemblance to our ears, but are ears like ours the sine qua 
non of bearing? Other animals hear which do not possess 
any organs that bear any resemblance to ears as we ordinarily 
think of them. Take the following statement from Sir John 
Lubbock as evidence of this fact: 

‘** Different plans seem to be adopted in the case of other 
animals. Inthe Crustacea and Insects there are flattened 
hairs, each connected with a nerve fiber, and so constituted as 
to vibrate in response to particular notes. In others the ear 
cavity contains certain minute solid bodies, known as otoliths, 
which in the same way play upon the nerve fibers. Sometimes 
these are secreted by the walls of the cavity itself, but certain 
Crustacea have acquired the remarkabie habit of selecting 
after each moult suitable particles of sand, which they pick 
up with their pincers and insert in their ears.” 


Now, the organs here described bear no resemblance to 
ordinary ears as to structure, but the animals hear with them 
all the same. The truth of the matter is that Prof. Cook 
admits that bees can hear, in the scientific definition of that 
term, when he says, ‘‘ That insects are conscious of vibrations 
which with us cause sound, I think no observing person can 
doubt.” ‘* There is some reason to believe that those delicate 
touch organs may enable them to discriminate between vibra 
tions.” Vibrations with us do not ‘‘ cause sound,” but they 
are sound, and any animal which can ‘‘discriminate between 
vibrations” can hear, with all that this term implies. In 
other words, hearing is simply gathering up and focalizing 
vibratory motion, and whatever can discriminate between the 
slow and rapid vibrations can hear. I also insist that the abil- 
ity to make what we call a noise implies the ability to focalize 
the vibrations which that noise is. If the theories of the 
evolutionists are true, and I believe they are now admitted to 
be true in the main, I do not see how one can escape this con- 
clusion. Therefore I would be glad if Friend Cook would rise 
and explain why he says, ‘‘I don’t think they can.” 


ABCof Bee-Culture.—This is the fine cyclopedia 
of bee-keeping by A. I. Root, containing 400 pages and 
nearly 2U0 engravings. The regular price is $1.25, postpaid, 
but until April 20 we make the following very liberal club- 
bing offers on this book: The American Bee Journal one 
year and the ‘‘A BC” bound in cloth—both for only 51.5V; 
or the parchment cover (very heavy paper) ‘‘A BC” and the 
American Bee Journal one year—both together only $1.9: 
Remember, April 20 is the limit on these offers. Better order 


at once if you want a copy of this excellent bee-book. 
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— Potato Diggers wagon 
cuacoumece’” = & «Pickers, also. makers. 
Liberal Discounts to Agents or first to urchase. 
McCallum Stee! Wheel Wagon Co., Aurora, I11.,0.5. A. 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


300 Colonies of A No. f Italian 


Rees in 8-fr. Dovetailed Hives. for sale CHEAP. 
Also a Full Line of Apiarian Goods, all new, 
it living prices. Send for Catalogue, to— 

E. T. Flanagan, Box 783, Belleville, Ills. 
11A10 Mention the American Bee Journd. 


—BIG GOLDEN YELLOW. 
H RN Made 80 bus. in 1894. By mail. 
postpaid, 1 oz.. 5e.; 1 1b., 25e. By 


express or freight f, 0. b.—1 pk., 40c.; % bu., 











75c.: 1 bu., $1.25; 2 bus., $2. Sacks free. 
14A4 J. KR. Smith, State Line, Ind. 
The Aspinwall Hive !! 
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THE HIVE FOR BEES— 
—THE HIVE FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co. 


13A6 JACKSON, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


lialian BEES & QUEENS 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 
Pound, $1.00. Two-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
*.00. One-frame, $2.00. Also, Barred P. 
R. Eggs, for setting, $1.00 per 15. 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Box 48, Swarts, Pa. 
15A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


i “teneee 16 Years 


\ a Best on Earth’ 


Sent per mail on receipt 
of price. 












Circulars and Doz. rates |i 
4 sent on application 
” 





Doctor, 3% in., Largest Smoker made... $1.75 


Conqueror, 3-inch stove........ «os Soe 
Large. 24-inch ae 1.00 
Plain Standard, 2-inch stove...... .... 7 

Little Wonder, 1%-inch stove..... 50 


singham & Hetherington Honey- Knife. .80 
T. F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
2A Mention the American Bee Journat. 





General Items. 


Working on the Fruit-Bloom. 

bees have been busy the past week on 
fruit-bloom, which remains out much 
longer here than at the North. The weather 
has been fine—warm and moist—and the 
bees have worked the pear, plum and peach 
bloom for all it is worth, thoroughly ferti- 
lizing it, thus insuring its setting well. Ti- 
ti and dewberries are blooming. There are 
no cherries, currants or gooseberries in this 
part of Florida. I’ve not seen an orange 
or lemon leaf since the freeze. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
St. Andrew’s Bay, Fla., March 30. 


————_—_——— Ono 


Wintered Very Poorly. 


My bees have wintered very poorly. They 
are very weak in bees. I never before lost 
so many bees. They came out of the hives 
and died in the cellar. R. MILLER. 

Compton, Ill., March 30. 


— -_— = 


One of the Finest Winters. 


Our bees have been carrying pollen the 
last four weeks. Our fruit (peaches and 
cherries) are in bloom. We have had one 
of the finest winters for agood many years, 
and the bees wintered well. 

CuHas. SEELIGER. 

Walla Walla, Wash., March 30. 











Starvation and Cold Did It. 


We had no honey last year, and 75 per 
cent. of the bees are dead this spring. 
Starvation and extreme cold weather (28 
degrees below zero) did the work for those 
that were fed plenty. I have only six colo- 
nies left, and half of them queenless. It is 
still dry, but winter is about gone, and we 
hope for better things ere long. 

Jas. B. Huneate, M. D. 

Weeping Water, Nebr., March 23. 





Hard Winter on Bees. 


The past one was a hard winter on bees 
on the summer stands, about one-third of 
them being weak in bees, but with plenty 
of honey and plenty of diarrhea. My bees 
had it badly, but are better now. I have 
lost 15 per cent. of mine with that disease, 
but have enough left yet. Bees had not 
many flights, yet we had nice sunshine, but 
too windy for the bees to fly. They have 
gathered pollen two days now. 

M. J. KIstTLer. 

Collingwood, Ind., April 10. 


=e - 





Bees Wintered All Right. 


My bees have come through the winter 
all right, and bees in general have wintered 
well, asfaras I can learn. My bees did 
finely last season, there being a steady flow 
from spring to fall, with the exception of 
three or four weeks, the principal flowers 
being willow, apple bloom, Alsike clover 
(which I think a good deal of), and a weed 
that grows on burnt ground that has 
creamy-white flowers, and basswood; with 
the fall flowers of asters and golden-rod, 
and lots of other flowers of less importance. 

C. W. GERRISH. 

Rochester, N. H., April 2. 





Bees Ready for Business, Etc. 


Bees sre doing well, and are in good con- 
dition for business when the time comes. 
Much has been said and written about dif- 
ferent kinds of hives. I have the dovetail 
hive with the improved Hoffman frame, 
and the Langstroth hive and 8-frame. My 
choice is the Langstroth pattern 14 inches 
wide, inside measure, which gives room for 
nine frames and a division-board. A case 
for this hive holds 28 444x414 sections laid 
crosswise instead of lengthwise. No bee- 








Wash Dishes 


With the Faultiess Quaker. 


No breaking, no 
chipping: no 
scalded fingers, 
nosoiled hands, 
no dirty clothes, 


no muss. ou 
turn the crank, the 
machine does the 


rest. 
.DisHES, TIME, 
Hanps, Money, 
PATIENCE. 

Sells at sight. Agents, both men and women 

wanted. We can give you a profitable business, 

easy work, good pay. fou ll be Soins woman- 

kind good and A 4 happy wives and daughters 

by introducing the Faulticss Quaker. Write now 
for agency terms 


THE QUAKER NovELTy Co. 
SALEM, OHIO. 


—SOUTHERN— 
Home of the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as good as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guaran- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 for 87.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for 89.00. After June 1st, 50 cents each; 
12 for $4.00; Tested, 75 cents each, 12, $7.50. 

Good Breeders, $2.00 each; Straight 5-B. or 
“ Faultless ’’ Queens, $2.50 each. Bees, 75c. 
per |b. Circular Free. Address, 


HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 











A STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Should be adopted for “fence viewers," 
judges at fairs,etc. Atpresent, om as good 


as the Page” is the universal claim. As a 
yy we offer the following scale of 
points for farm use: 
Strength ~ - - -20 
Height - <- - «- 4, 
Closeness of mesh - 20 
Attractive Appearance .10 
Elasticity and Durability .30 
100 
If the last two are separated, Elasticity 
should have 25, as Durability is almost 
wholly dependent on it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


ER ee I a 
For Sale or Exchange ! 


Lot of Miscellaneous Supplies, some new and 





some second-hand. Must be disposed of 


on account of removal. Write for what 
you want or for listof Goods. Will exchange 
for team, harness, buggy, or platform wagon, 
or offers. F. H. BICHARDSON, 
15A8t LACLEDE, Linn Co., MO. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded_ Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct, ’94—at 75c., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping about May ist. No Queens 
superior to my Strain. 

(2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Wo. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 
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space is needed over the top-bars. Bees 

work weli this way, and the section-case 

comes off easily, and is free from propolis. 

The section-case is wound up with a key, 

using binder twine, and doing away with 

nails and wedges. R. HoweELt. 
Gillett, Wis., April 6 


Ee 


Heavy Loss of Bees in Missouri. 


My health has been very poor for the past 
two years, so much so that I could not at- 
tend to my bees. Ninety per cent. of all 
the bees in Ray and Caldwell counties are 
dead. My own losses are 42 out of 50. All 
the bees that were in the box-hives—12x20 
and 12x30—are dead—not one left, as far as 
Ihave heard. We have hada continued 
drouth for 10 months. The coldest day here 
was 23 degrees below zero. 

C. L. Bowen. 

Louella, Mo., March 28. 


>- ~~ + 


Hard Winter for Bees. 


The winter has been a hard one for bees 
in this section of the country. My 16 colo- 
nies wintered on the summer stands in 
eight chaff hives, with a super full of saw- 
dust on top. They nearly all had the diar- 
rhea, although they had cleansing flights 
Dec. 15, Jan. 8, Feb. 19, and March1. The 
first pollen came in April 3. On March 31, 
one of the worst affected swarmed out, and 
the queen was put back three times; they 
had honey in the hive. A few days after 
the colony was dead. Nreus N. ALLING. 

Perth Amboy, N. J., April 5. 


——_——_—______ & ~ = + <- -_—___ 


Loss About Two-Thirds. 


I had 48 colonies last fall, and have lost 
all but 17. They all had plenty of honey. 
MORTIMER Davis. 
South Avon, N. Y., April 9. 


a 


Bad Year Proved a Blessing. 


Last year was a bad year for bees in 
California. But it proved a blessing to us 
in one respect, by thinning out some of the 
bee-keepers, or better called ‘* bee-extermi- 
nators,’’ who give their bees almost no care 
whatever. The heavy rains this winter will 
insure us a good honey crop this time. 

Claremont, Calif. L. J. OWEN. 


Small Loss in Wintering. 


The winter has been very severe, but bees 
seem to have wintered fairly well—the loss 
being about3 per cent. They have been 
confined to the hives about 100 days, and 
wintered on the summer stands. I exam- 
ined some colonies yesterday, and found to 
my surprise that they had not consumed 
more than 5 to 8 pounds of stores. I have 
one-third of my bees packed in double- 
walled hives, and the rest in single-walled 
hives, and I find as usual those in single- 
walled hives have wintered best. 

D. M. Ketcuam. 

Newark, N. Y., April 6. 





Wintering Bees Under a Haystack. 


In reply to the editorial on page 104, I 
would say that the pieces of 2x4 l used were 
8S feetlong. Ihave no set time for putting 
away the bees or taking them out in the 
spring. It depends upon the weather. I 
generally winter 10 colonies. [ have put 
them in a haystack for 5 yearsin 13, and 
never losta colony when put under hay. 
What few bees died I believe died from old 
age. In the spring there is no moldy comb. 
They seem to have been perfectly dry all 
winter. The place must be frost-proof, and 
the hay will absorb all the moisture. 

Humphrey, Nebr. R. N. Leacu. 


—_———_—__ -— = - —m ee 
Beginning with Bees. 

[am no longer a youth—some may, and 
do say that I am too old to startin the bee- 


business, but as I have a young family (the 
second edition, ranging from 11 years toY 
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Largest Factory in the West. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give us a chance. 


Mention this Journal. 


—COMPLETE STOCK.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto, 
Catalogue Free, Address, 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 








A WORD TO 
THE WISE 


I will pay the Freight on Cash Orders of 
$20 or over at Catalogue rates, if within 300 
miles of Chicago. 


—My Illustrated Catalogue— 


of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE. 


= 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. @. Newman, *Giticawo. tL. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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California %« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura! 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market 8t,. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FOUNDATION 


Is way up, and it will pay you to look around 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. 

Beeswax wanted at all times. I pay the 
highest price. and sell Foundation at a low 
margin. Send for Samples and Prices, to— 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
VERY CHEAP 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES oo arn atctrice. 


Keeper ’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 











GOOD GOO DS are always in demand. 


RI E are appeciated 
LOW Pp in these times 


PROM PT SERVICE is a necessity to business. 


We Combine All Three. 


{2 Write for free Catalogue and Price-List. at 


G. B. LEWIS Co., Watertown, Wis. 


t= Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. 2% 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION ‘he World's Best 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 





BEE-SMOKER. 


3-inch Fire-Barrel. Burns all kinds of fuel 
It is Simple, Efficient and Durable. 


Price reduced to $1.00, postpaid, for the next 
60 days. Order at once. 


W. C. R. KEMP, Orleans, Ind. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SAVE ey IN) 
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HO BUStNESs, ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


. A, 
J. PH. BROWN, AUSUST: 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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nonths), I think there is hope for me in 
hoa-culture. My prince ipal reason for start- 
ned vat [have a young orchard, and as 
have no bees, I need them for 
my fruit. I shall start with one full colony, 
and possibly a nucleus. In my locality the 
asture begins with cherry, plum, pear and 
a yple, Ww hitewood, blackberries, clover, 
sumac, asters and golden-rod. I see no 
reason why colonies ¢ ould not be profitably 
maintained. All kinds of cereals are largely 
raised, especially buckw shese. 
F. ONDERDONK. 


ing is ti 
my ne ighbors 


Mountain View, N. on 
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Bees Doing Well—Wired Foundation. 
Bees are doing well here, "oo ag - 


len and honey and rearing brood ! 
have a good bee-country along the ‘Cana- 
dian river, when we have rain. Lhave 8 


eolonies of Italians, and want to increase 
to 20 this year. Why doesn’t some one say 
something about wired foundation in place 
of wiring brood-frames? I will try about 
15 pounds this year of wired foundation, in 


Hoffman frames, with Grubb’s improve- 
ment—that is, a wedge-shaped piece cut 
out of the underside of the top-bar, then 


put in foundation, and nailin the wedge 

with small brads. I think that will beat 

wiring frames. Wo. PLYMELL. 
Choctaw City, Okla. Ter., March 30. 


pve ve ve ve ve ve we VV VV VV Vv vv Y" 


Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The regular semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


{LLINoISs.—The spring meeting of the North- 


ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of H. W. Lee, in Pecaton- 
ica, May 21,1895. It will be held one week 


later if it isa stormy day. 


New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY. Sec. 


ConneEcticutT.—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Capitol, at Hartford, 


Wednesday, May 8, 1895. commencing at 
10:30 a.m. All interested are invited. 
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Honey & Beeswax ax Market Quotations, 


CHICAGO, Itu., Mar. 18. a 2 is good 
for all grades of honey excepting dark comb. 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1, 14e. Ex- 
tracted, 5@6 ce. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mar, 7.—During the past 
two weeks a good movement has been felt in 
the market. Sales have been in small lots, 
but quite frequent. We quote: White comb 
of the highest grade, 14c.; off in color, 13@ 
13%¢.; yellow, 10@1l1c ; dark, 7@9c, Ex- 
tracted, 54%@ 7c.—the higher price for white 


in 60-lb. cans. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 
Apr. 1. — Choice 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
white clover honey is getting very scarce at 
14c. Darkand poorly filled sections, 8@10c. 
Demand is falling off on extracted, prices 
ranging from 4%@7c. Strictly pure white 
clover very scarce at 10c. Beeswax arriving 
more freely and selling at 30@3lc. W.A.S8. 


CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 8.—Demand is slow 
for all kinds of honey. We quote: Comb, 
12@16c. for best white. Dark comb is unsal- 
able. Extracted, 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 2: iy 40c, for 
good to choice yellow. C, . &8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 8.—The supply 
of comb and extracted is fairly large, and the 
demand only fair. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., 
No. 1 white, 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13c.; No. 1 
amber, 12@13c.; No, 2, 10@llc. Extracted, 
5@7c. Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N., Y., Feb. 20.—We are gradu- 
ally working down our stock of comb honey, 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos- 
sibly allof the dark during the spring, at fol- 
lowing quotations: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 12c.; 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market is 
well su plied with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair for choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 5%@6c.; buckwheat, 5@5c.; 
Southern, 45@55c. per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax firm and in’ good demand 
at 30@3 1c. H. B, & 8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar- 
ket is getting quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; choice, 11@12c.; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here, and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co. 








Waterbury, Conn. Mrs. W. E. RILEY, Sec. 


~~» + ~<— 
RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PoOSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first- class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, C hicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novl15 


COMB FOUNDATION SAS" car. 


and 12< - per lb. for Extra Thin. when Wax is 
sent to me; and J will guarantee that there is 
no better made. Price- -List and Samples free to 
all August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 


15A8 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


<a For Bee-llives 
and Supplies. 


( ae FREE ON APPLICATION. 
- H. PUTNAM, 
RIV ER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIS, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 


3-BANDEDITALIAN—ALSO 

SILVER-GRAY CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
Reared in separate yards. Italians warranted 
purely mated, all at same price. Untested, 
‘oc. each; 5 or over, 10 per cent. off. Tested 
Italian, $1.00. Write for Catalog of Bee- 





m ADE CHEAP. 
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Keepers’ Supplies. 


C. B, BANKSTON, nuctttES TAs 


13A 


Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 


Your Butter, Eggs, 
py ee $ Veal, Beans, 

Potatoes, Hides, 
Sane Wool, Hay, 


Grain, Green and 

Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 

HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 

wastot price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any information you may want. 


SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO., Srerchants, 


174 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


6A13t 





Please mention the Bee Jounral. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & aa, 
8 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & me, 110 Hudson 8t. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamillton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 














BEESWAX. 


We will guarantee to get 28 cts. for all the 
Beeswax of light color or yellow, shipped to 
us for sale during the month of April, 1895, 


J, A. LAMON, *° * “eriroxe 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
14A4 Please mention the Bee Journal. 





THE A. I. ROOT co’s GOODS Pt MISSOURI 
32-page Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
) erything that bee-keepers use, Root’s 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best ship my point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue F res. . 
162 Mass. ave. Walter S. Pouder 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


STILL IN THE LEAD. 


HILTON’sS Chaff Hives, T-Su- 
pers, White Polished Sections, 
Foundation, Smokers, and ever- 
ything needed in the Apiary. 


—Send for 1895 Catalog— 


GEO. E. HILTON, FREMONT, MICH. 


11A13 Mention the American Bee Journat. 


INCUBATORS 
In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 

Send for 114-page Illustrated 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
HOMER City, PA. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


NEW 32 CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE to Poul 

Contains over 130 fine il illegiven ions show- 
ing a photo of a largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remediesand recipes for al! diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for_only 10 cents. 


John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Box & Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Ber Journai. 














Catalogue, 
23A2Z1t 
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eyjouver oTusENY 


éiS31V1 SHL OGHYVEBH NOA SAVH 


THE ACCIDENTS OF LIFE 


Write to T 
Drawer 156, 
tary of the Star Accident 
Company, for information 
regarding Accident Insur- 
ance. Mention this paper. 
By so doing you can save 

Has paid over $600,000.00 for 





S. QUINCEY, 


Chicago, Secre- 





membership fee. 
accidental injuries, 


Be your own Agent. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


REQUIRED. 


13A6 Mention the American Bee Journal. 





WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Horse high. bull stro: 
pie and chicken tigh 
lake it yourself fo: 
cent 
i3to20 a Rods 
5Q0 styles. A man and boy can make 
4 to 60 rode.s day. ca’ free, 
KITSELMAN BROS. idgevilie, Ind. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Hunt’s Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
It exceeded the Given by 6% %, and all the 
rest by 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894. The 
Largest, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 
for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 
tity. MM. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINED. 





Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 


Power Guaranteed 
the Best. Write for 
Cutalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, IL 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Apl 





Dovetailed Hives, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, and 
everything a Bee -Keeper wants.— 
Honest Goods at Close, Hon- 
est Prices. 60 p. catalog free. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
2E10t hicntion the American Bee Journai. 








HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE MODEL 
INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suc-e 
cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF-REGULATING. 
Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs, at less cost, 
than any other Incubator. 
_ Send 6c. for Illus.Catalog. 
Circulars Free. 
6th St..Quiney, Ill. 










Lowest priced 

First class 
Hatcher made. 

EO. H. STAHL, 114to 1228. 


















24E13t Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 


E. Kretchmer, ®°4 92%, 


Sends Free his Catalogue of 72 illustrated 
pages; describes Everything Used in the 
Apiary: Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 
Delivered to your Railroad at either Chicago, 
St. Louis; Atchison, Kans.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
DesMoines, lowa ; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
other places. Capacity, 1 carload a day. 
Ge Write at once for his Catalogue. ag 
8E8 Please Mention the Bee Journal. 








Gold and Silver Watches, Bieye! 





ped led, 

i Tricycles, Gunsand Pistols, Carst, 
rl C p Buggies, Wagons, Carriages, Safes, 

a Sleighs, Harness, Cart Tops, Skids, 


a ¢ 


Sewing Machines, Accordeons, 
Cash Drawers, Feed Mills, 
Letter Presses. 


Organs, 
Stoves, 

9 dack Screws, Trucks, 
Press Stands, Copy Books, Vises, 


Pianos, Cider Mille 
Kettles, Bone Mills, 
Anvils, Hay(Cutters, 
Drills, Road Plows, 


Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Lath Benders, Dump(Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, eed Serapers, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mills, Wringers, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 


n Dumps, Crow Rars, Boilers, Too Bit Braces, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform ana Coaster SCALES. 


Send for free veer 7 and see how to save Money, 
151 Bo. Jefferson 8t., CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


14E2 Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Question - Box 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





se ed eld el ae a a a a a a 


With Plenty of Stores in the 
Hive in Spring, Should a 
Colony be Fed? 


Query 967.—Suppose a colony has plenty 
of stores inits hive, is it well to feed in spring? 
If so, how often and how much?—-Ontario. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—I do 
such cases. 

G. M. Doolittle—Under such conditions 
I never feed. 

Wm. M. Barnum—No. 
let them alone. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t know. 
till I see what the others say. 

P. H. Elwood-—It doesn’t pay us to 
feed under the above conditions. 

W. G. Larrabee—I have never prac- 
ticed feeding for stimulating alone. 

Rev. M. Mahin—Only at such times as 
no honey is to be found in the fields. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—No. Don’t feed in 
the spring. Do spring feeding in the 
fall. 

H. D. Cutting—It depends upon many 
conditions. If they have plenty of 
stores I do not feed. 

R. L. Taylor—No, it does not pay for 
the trouble—only see that the stores are 
abundant ‘‘ sure enough.” 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I don’t think it 
pays. The least work usually pays best. 
See answer to Query 964. 

Eugene Secor—No. They’ll manage 
the building up part in the spring if 
they have sufficient stores. 

J. A. Green—No. But by “plenty of 
stores” Ido not mean just enough to 
last them until they can get more. 


Jas. A.” Stone—I would not feed a 
colony that had plenty of stores, for fear 
of filling enough to crowd the queen. 


G. W. Demaree—When bees have 
plenty of stores in the spring, fix them 
up warm at the topof the brood-nest, 
and let them alone. 


C. H. Dibbern—If early swarming is 
desired a little thin syrup fed regularly 
every evening is a great help. It also 
puts the beesin good condition for clover 
or basswood honey. 


B. Taylor—Experience has led me to 
think so. If I fed atall I would com- 
mence when the bees begin to carry in 
pollen, and feed 3 or 4 ounces every day 
until near the white honey harvest. 


J. E. Pond—In my opinion, no. It 
might be well to shave off a few cappings 
to start the honey running, and thus 
stimulate brood-rearing; but usually 
when there are ample stores, they had 
better be left alone. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If they have 
plenty of stores to carry them till they 
can gather plentifully in the spring, I 
would not feed. If you want to stimu- 
late them, uncap the honey in a couple 
of the outside frames. 

Emerson 'T. Abbott—-I should not do 
any feeding, but if too many of the 
combs were filled with honey, I should 
take some out of the center and putin 
empty ones, or sheets of foundation, 
and then cut the caps off a few of those 


not feed in 


In such case 


Wait 
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left in the hive. When the honey w 
all removed from these, if there wags not 
plenty of honey left in the hive, | would 
remove some of the empty ones anq re. 
place those first taken out. The idea is 
to let the queen have all the room she 
wants, and at the same time let the bes 
feel there is no danger of their getting 
short of stores. : 


E. France—No. If they have plenty 
of stores to carry them through ynti) 
they can get honey outside they don’t 
need feeding. You could feed them 
enough to spoil the colony by filling their 
brood-combs with stores. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—No need of feed. 
ing a rich colony—better uncap a few of 
its honey-cells to induce the queen to 
breed, as it will be sure to do if the bees 
are at work even only on repairs, for ip 
handling the honey they offer it to her 
oftener. Being better fed, she lays 
more. 

Jennie Atchley—I never feed my bees 
when they have an abundance of honey 

-no use. If you wish to stimulate 
them, uncap some of their honey and 
hang in the center of the brood-nest, 
and you will likely find it to work well, 
You do not say you wish to stimulate. 
but I mention it anyway. 


ag 
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* 
ihe Reliabiex 
ToHatch 80 per cent. Seiy Recuiatine & 
Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader 
at World’s Pair. 6cts. in stamps for 
new U2 page Poultry Guide and Cata- ® 
¥ logue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Bed-Rock Information. 
* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co.,Quincy, Ill. * 
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14E2 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Straw HIV 


* 





The American. 






Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
Tilustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL, 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EVERGREENS! 


Headquarters in the United States 
for all varieties and sizes of Hardy 
Nursery grown evergreens and orna- 
Prices the lowest. 
Six $5.00 and $10 00 bargains. Over 


8E14 





this 
paper 


Mention 


catalogue free. I want a good Local Agent. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 


8E5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
From prize-win- 


EGGS FOR HATCHING sinc* rows So: 


and $1.00 per 15. Send for Circular. 
AUGUST GOETZE & SON, 
14E4 3822 Wood 8t., WHEELING, W. VA. 


Mention the American Bee Jowrne. 


-—SECTIONS— 


Having a large stock of 7-to-foot and 1 15-16 
inch Sections, will sell them— 


No. 1 White $1.75 M; Cream $1.25 M 
Discount on Quantity. These are perfect 
Sections. Catalogue of Supplies and Bees 


FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, : 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


100 Colonies ror Satz 
In lots to suit. Correspondence solicited 


15A4 ©. H. DIBBERN, Milan, Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


























SCIOTA. 
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These goods are made of the very best material. The base is the finest silver nickel, highest grade, very hard 
and white. not porous like the cheaper goods, thus enabling us to put on a plating that will stand years of wear. 
This base is plated with an extra heavy plate of pure silver, highly burnished, making as good a spoon as was ever 
placed on the market and one that will stand more wear and harder usage than any other brand of silverware, not 
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excepting any 
With each set you will find one of our personal guarantees, warranting each piece for ten years. 
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Dobie’s Plow Boy. —NOTICE— 
We make NO CHARGE for 
POSTAGE or PACKING. 
Write address plainly, 
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> 
% SIZE. =e 
No. 749.—Made for hard usage, each blade made of the finest steel, sharp as Dovie’s Aluminum Coffee Economizerp 
a razor, with steel rivets, rosewood handle, highly polished. Special Offer 2 Tit ANY COFFEE ROT aid 
Price, 2 Blades.........+- Sn Ace wet nn seus-otde .35 Free. y ey clean inside. Never rusts or om hon 


- 1 blackens, We guarantee our 
We will inclose free Bo Economizer to make better, 
of charge with the The ffee stronger and richer coffee, 
first 50 orders for _ Price with 1-3 less. We allow 
Dobie’s Economizer Post 50c each purchaser one ‘week’s@ 


I trial Free, andif not satis- 
—a handsome Silv’r Paid factory can be returned and 
Sugar Spoon. we will refund the money- 





ARTHUR L. DOBIE & CO. 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


: % SIZE. td Pe Dobie’s Good Luck Razor. 
No. 751.—For a farmer or mechanic we recommend this jack knife to be just 
what he will want and will give satisfaction. Every blade forged from bar steel 
and tempered in oil, will hold a keen edge. Steel lined with steel rivets, rose- 
wood handle with name plate. 


Price, S Siscileteds urexes nasties taneenalinds aah idtinidaten dae 
Dobie’s Hook-Nosed Pruner. 





CUT % SIZE. 





\% s _ be nt ee senor hes no equal. , It is eee at Be Beet See 
ici > : : : : teel, Hand Forged, File Tested, Hollow Ground, high »olished, 
No, 753.—Great care has been taken in getting out this Pruning knifeandwe honed and steenped ready for use. Every one Ae a to give 
take great pride in saying that no one has ever made oneequal toit. Theblade satisfaction. Packed in strong case. 
s hand forged from the best razor steel and shaped with great care, file tested ae : 
and warranted. The handle is highly polished rosewood. PHIC€.... ..ceeceeececeeees 


ge PE ety C080 00 OOOO oe cece oe cece secs 60 00 0008 0808 0808 _—— 


Dobie’s Good Luck Regulation Barber’s Belt Strop. 










No. 755. 


Dobie’s Texas Hunter 
STEEL LINED. 
HAND-FORGED. 

BLADES MADE TO CUT. 

STAG HORN HANDLE. 

2 a eee 





THIS IS THE STROP FOR BARBER’S USE READY FOR USE. 
24 INCHES LONG. 

No. 765, Thisis the regulation strop used by all barbers. Two stropsin one, and will 
sharpen a razor in seven strokes. This leather is the best that is made, and the linen or lower 
strop is made of the best Irish linen especially prepared. Razor never needs to be honed where 
this strop is used. This strop never needs to be oiled, and is warranted not to get hard or 
crack; can be rolled up and carried when traveling. ‘The Secret of Stropping a Razor with a 
Barber Strop”’ inclosed with each strop. Price 75c. 


Dobie’s Good Luck Set, Razor and Strop. 


No. 767. The above Razor and Strop packed in a strong box. “TheSecret of Stropping a 


CUT % SIZE. 











Razor with a Barber Strop,” ineach set. Price. $2.00 


easton We have used Arthur L. Dobie & Co.’s goods in our Premium | Arthur L. Dobie & Co., 


ent, and can recommend them to you. 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co. 21x Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAVE MONEY !! 


Itis always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVEs and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ce W. M. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Golden Queens 
From Texas. ‘Vor'ttusiness, 


For Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness, 
te Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 
Untested, $1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, D. GIVENS, @* SRP" rmx. 


10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


T ARISE 


soe SAY to the readers 
of the 








BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 
Five Colonies . 38000 
Ten Colonies.. 50 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 as queens 550 
12 = ” 10 00 
1 tested Queen... $150 
ee ueens. 4% 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
a “ Queens 5 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing... 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 600 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

—— (j—— 

ge” Circular free, giving full particulars regar¢- 

ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CaAs. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Patents Pending On tim stcustie 


in the manufacture of 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Result—Lowest Prices and Best Work. 
Wax Wanted. 


Price-List and Samples Free. 


W. J. Finch, Jr.,Springfield, I11 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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That “St. Joe” Hie 


and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Neeg, 


Abbott’s Space. 





(3" All things considered, your ‘‘St. 
es y Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Joe” hive is the best hive that has come 


to my notice. SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


Mention the American Bee Journai, 


TESTED QUEENS 


Are usually sold for $2.00. I will explain why I wish to sell a few at less than that. As mos 
of my readers know, I re-queen my apiary each spring with young queens from the South. 
This is done to do away with swarming. If done early enough it is usually successful. It w; 

be seen that the queens displaced by these young queens are never more than a year old: jp 
fact, they are Fine, Tested Italian Queens, RIGHT IN THEIR PRIME; yet, in order that they 
may move off quickly, and thus make room for the untested queens, they will be sold for on\y 
ONE DOLLAR. OrI will send the REviEw for 1896 and one of these Queens for only 31,75 
For $2.00 I willsend the REVIEW, the ong = and the book ** Advanced Bee-Culture.” If any 
prefer the young, laying queens from the South, they can have them instead of the tested 
queens, at the sume price. A discount on large orders for untested queens. Say how many 
are wanted, and a price will be made. Orders can be filled as soon as it is warm enough to 
handle bees and ship eo with safety. Samples of REVIEW free. 


Please mention this Journal. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


eventeen Years Ago «= 
were Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 








Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | @.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Lis. E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. EB. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. | Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. ' Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


i> © <i 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


or + or 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samaples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE 1895 CRANE SMOKER 


IS A DAISY. 


Price, 3%-inch Barrel, $1.85, postpaid; or $1.50 by freight or express 


A. 1. ROOT C0., Medina. Ohio, or J. E. CRANE, Middlebury, \t- 


7 
This excellent Smoker was introduced some two years ago, since which time it has work a 
itself rapidly into popular favor. Its distinctive feature is the Crame Valve, by which te 
full force of the Bellows is secured without waste, and by which also smoke is prey ene 
from going into the Bellows. The Legs are of Skeleton Malleable Iron, contracted at the <r 
80 as to be out of the way of the fingers in handling, and are secured to the Bellows by rom 
instead of screws. The Shield is of light corrugated tin, and bags next to the Bellows, ti* 
giving ample protection from heat. he Cone Top easily tilts back for replenishing the © _ 
er, and is secured by a malleable-iron Hinge. the working parts of which are milled 50 wing 
insure accurate adjustment to the Stove or Cup. As to Fuel, it will burn anything, inclu : 
soft coal, stovewood, planer-shavings; and it makes no difference how much the latter may 
crammed down in the Cup, there will be the same strong blast as before. 














